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THE VERNACULAR JEWISH PULPIT OF AMERICA. 
(Seconp ARTICLE.) 


In resuming the consideration of this important subject, it becomes 
necessary to inquire into the several causes which tend to suppress an 
institution of such vital consequence to American Israelites. No feel- 
ing of false delicacy should prevent us from going to the very root of 
the evil, or should influence us to conceal a single fact, even should the 
confession thereof be humiliating to our communal pride. As was 
stated in our first article, the pulpits of more than two-thirds of all the 
congregations are vacant, so that if even the present incumbents were 
of their own accord to deliver regular English discourses on the Sab- 
baths and Festivals, the want of a vernacular pulpit would still exist in 
a very considerable degree. The question which arises then is not so 
much: Why have we not English preachers? but, Why is our Ministry 
so inadequately supplied? Let us answer this, and we shall soon find 
reason enough why there are so few among us competent to enter our 
pulpits and teach Judaism in the language of the country. 

Until within comparatively late years, the Jews of America never 
had a ministry. It is true some few honorable exceptions were to be 
found, but the majority of those who officiated in the Synagogues, 
were most incompetent to represent a community in the eyes of the 
world. Possessed of but little education in general and no theological 
knowledge whatever, they of course failed to command the respect 
even of those who placed them in office. Yet they did all that was: 
required of them. They sung the services in the Synagogue, buried 


the dead, married couples, and slaughtered animals according to pre- 
Vou. ITL—4 
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scribed form. Perhaps, as an additional means of eking out a scanty 
subsistence for themselves and families, some may have taught Hebrew 
reading to the juveniles of their respective congregations. And here 
the duties of their office were really ended. That no word of pulpit 
instruction escaped their lips was no matter of astonishment, for it 
was not asked of them, in fact, not expected of them. They had no 
recognized position in their congregations, much less in society. They 
were simply hirelings, paid to do certain duties, and very poorly paid 
at that, which, when performed, balanced the account between them- 
selves and their employers. Such was once the unfortunate position 
of the Synagogue official. | 
At that time, it must be recollected, the Reform School, which has 
since grown so great and powerful, was in its infancy. Bigotry and 
superstition were then the rulers of the Synagogue. The Zorah, the 
Talmud, the Machsor, and the Tefiloh were all considered of equally 
divine origin, and the people knew as little of one as of the other. 
Custom was the only guide, and so it was deemed heretical to make 
the slightest deviation from old forms and ceremonies, or to curtail by a 
single line the volume of verbiage which under the misnomer of prayer 
had to be weekly recited. Here, indeed, was one of the chief causes 
why religious discourses were neglected. It was utterly impossible to 
maintain a pulpit with the liturgic system which then prevailed. The 
services were so extremely long and burthened with tedious repetitions, 
that it took hours to go through the performance, notwithstanding 
that the prayers were invariably recited at rail-road speed. The addi- 
tional time required for the delivery of a discourse would necessarily 
have been only an infliction on the ‘worshippers who were sufficiently 
exhausted without it. Again, it must not be forgotten that the delivery 
of addresses in the house of worship was regarded as the custom of a 
faith in direct opposition to our own. That the Christian churches of 
the land maintained the pulpit, was reason enough why it could not be 
introduced into the Synagogue, since it was held that nothing belonging 
to an alien faith could be adopted by Israelites without infringing 
upon the Biblical commands. Such were the arguments of the weak- 
minded and ignorant men who then governed congregations and 
directed public Jewish matters, and who, if not thoroughly unac- 
quainted with history, would have known that the institution of the 
pulpit was by no means original in Christianity, but had been borrow- 
ed from Judaism, it having existed long before the age of the Apostlés. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at that, under such circumstances, the 
Ministry as a profession did not exist at all, There were certainly a few 
noble-minded men of good scholarship, who having their hearts devoted 
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to Israel’s cause, albeit they were firm adherents to orthodox principles, 
accepted situations as chazanim, and by dint of indefatigable persever- 
ance, raised somewhat the standard of their calling as far as they were 
individually concerned, and forced their congregations to extend to 
them that respect due alike to their talents and zeal. To one of these 
—the late Rev. Isaac Leeser, of Philadelphia—must be attributed the 
honor of having first introduced the practice of regular pulpit instruction 
in the vernacular. Butmen such as he were in those days too few to con- 
stitute a ministry. Thus they stood alone, faithfully fulfilling their 
mission, but utterly powerless to induce others of like intelligence to 
follow their example. And how, indeed, could it be otherwise? What 
inducement was there at that time for a young man of ability to enter 
a calling which could neither give him a decent livelihood nor afford 
him opportunities of earning renown? A fine voice and a smattering 
of the Shulchan Arooch, were then all the qualifications deemed neces- 
sary for that vocation. Talent was not required and not ‘remunerated 
when by accident it was found; hence talent sought other spheres to 
make itself appreciated. But when at last the time came for bigotry 
to yield to reason, the eyes of the people were opened, and they saw 
with shame and humiliation that heretofore they had been content to 
seize the empty form to the exclusion of the heavenly spirit. Then 
they realized the unhappy state of the house of worship, and found to their 
regret that the services were wanting in everything which could elevate the 
soul or promote true devotional feeling. The Reform School necessarily 
gave the impetus to all the improvements and changes which were 
commenced in the synagogues. Though at first the so-called orthodox 
decried every innovation as heresy, and strove to crush out every attempt 
at reform, yet by degrees they felt themselves compelled to do some- 
thing towards maintaining their position among the new congregations 
which were being established. They, of course, did not at first follow 
or join the reformers in abrogating the rabbinical laws, or in removing 
any of what they were pleased to term the landmarks of Judaism, but 
they sought to stem the tide of progress by meeting at least some of 
the demands of the age, chief among which was the introduction of the 
pulpit. It is not our purpose to show how, step by step, the Reform 
School developed itself and broke down the follies and superstitions of 
the past ; how antiquated and time-worn ideas gave way to rational and 
purely Jewish doctrines; how orthodox customs gradually lost their 
hold on the people; and how the new congregations grew strong and 
numerous by the constant addition to their ranks by members from the 
old school. These are events which, though exceedingly interesting 
and instructive, do not come within the sphere of this article. Yet 
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they undoubtedly exercised a powerful influence in the formation of a 
Ministry which was at length recognized as indispensable for the pres- 
ervation of Judaism in America. But where were the ministers to be 

found? With the few exceptions already alluded to, the chazanim were 
" totally unfit to enter the pulpits, and it was impossible to obtain preachers 
from England, since the Jews of that country were, if possible, in greater 
darkness than their American brethren. Besides, at that time, the ver- 
nacular was not so essential as now. The majority of the congregations 
were composed almost exclusively of Germans and Poles, who had not 
been long enough in the country to become sufficiently acquainted with 
the language to warrant its use for pulpit discourses. From Germany and 
other European countries, therefore, had our - preachers to come, and 
this systein of importation, which was resorted to from sheer necessity, 
has continued to the present day, simply because the proper steps to- 
wards building up'a ministry and inducing our young men to devote 
themselves to that exalted calling have been shamefully neglected. 
But what was once a necessity has ceased to be so, since English is 
now well understood by all classes of Jews in America, but more 
especially by the rising generation, which is essentially American, and 
for whose benefit the pulpit is mainly required. And if this were other- 
wise, the foreign supply would be inadequate to the demand ; so under 
all circumstances it is an unwise policy to depend so entirely on 
Europeans. 

We have thus seen that the want of a ministry was due in the first 
place to the mistaken orthodox system which once prevailed—mistaken, 
we use the word advisedly, because those who professed to be orthodox 
really knew not the principles of orthodoxy. Without any knowledge 
of the original sources from which the rabbinical laws and edicts em- 
anate, without any acquaintance of Jewish history or literature, with- 
ont an understanding even of Biblical Judaism, their orthodoxy consisted 
in blind obedience to the customs they had witnessed in their child- 
hood, and to the ideas inherited from their parents, by far the greater 
portion of which was at total variance with true orthodox doctrines. 
Orthodoxy never attempted to suppress the pulpit. On the contrary, 
it strongly advocated it. To spread light and impart knowledge has 
always been the mission of Judaism, and inasmuch as instruction 
formed the chief province of the ancient Jewish rabbi, the pulpit ex- 
ercised a powerful influence for good over the people. Thus history 
affords us the strongest proofs that, fromthe time of the destruction of 
the Second Temple and the dispersion of the Jews to the present day, 
the pulpit has been inseparable from the Synagogue. For though 
at times, owing to peculiar circumstances, it degenerated in certain 
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countries, and in fact ceased to exist for many years, it nevertheless, 
during the same epoch, flourished in other countries not affected by 
those circumstances. Now as orthodoxy prevailed generally until the 
present century, without in any way restricting the right of the S$na- 
gogue to maintain the pulpit, it is quite evident that when, not alone 
in this country but also in England, arguments were advanced against 
it on the ground of its being un-Jewish, it was not orthodoxy which 
thus spoke, but the ignorance and intolerance of those who imagined 
themselves orthodox in their folly and pious in their bigotry. This 
vicious system, however, once so destructive of the ministry, is fast 
sinking into the grave to which long ere this it should have been 
consigned. It has forever lost its power to inflict injury. 

But another cause, as dangerous perhaps as the first, depresses the 
clerical profession in America, a cause which in fact is a remnant of 
the old system, since it is the inadequate return made by the people to 
those who devote themselves to the sacred calling. The return to 
which we allude, and which should in all cases be rendered to a min- 
ister who faithfully fulfills his duty, implies not only a monetary re- 
muneration sufficient to enable him to support himself and family in 
comfort, but that due amount of respect to which the office of a clergy- 
man is eminently entitled. Now we maintain that, except in a few 
instances, the-conduct of congregations to their ministers is much to be 
deprecated. They not only do not pay them in proportion to the 
services rendered, but they fail to evince that encouragement and ap- 
preciation so dear to the human heart. A minister’s position as at 
present constituted is certainly not an enviable one, for apart from 
his numerous duties, which, if conscientiously performed, are by no 
means light, he is entirely dependant on the whims and caprices of 
his congregation, and can at any time be dismissed from his office. 
In the majority of cases, when disagreements result in severing the con- 
nection, public opinion generally sides with the congregation. In this 
way an ignorant president or an obtuse board of trustees can. make 
matters very unpleasant to the poor incumbent, who has not the slight- 
est chance of obtaining redress. To this is due that lack of independ- 
ence and manly spirit which is too often characteristic.of the Jewish 
clergy, for the policy of many of our ministers is not to do what 
they know and feel to be their duty, but rather to please their congre- 
gations by pandering to their peculiar tastes and wishes. Thus those 
who should be the followers become the guides, and those whose high 
mission is to lead and instruct bedome in fine the servants, the tools of . 
their employers. Far be it from us to justify or even to palliate the 
conduct of those ministers who would be willing to abandon a prinei- 
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ple, or to sacrifice their own self respect, in order to secure the good- 
will of their congregations. Yet we ask whether under the existing 
state of things such degeneracy is much to be wondered at? To many 
an “incumbent, the loss of a situation means the loss of a living, and 
in such cases the claims of a family to be supported have the first con- 
sideration. If, however, the minister’s salary was sufficient to enable 
him not only to live comfortably, but to put aside a few savings yearly 
as a protection for his family, in the event of any contingency arising 
whereby he would be temporarily prevented from earning a living; if 
proper congregational laws existed to protect him in the discharge of 
his duties; if he received the respect becoming his vocation; if he was 
regarded more as.the leader, the pastor, the teacher, the guide, and less 
as the paid official, every temptation would be removed from his path, 
and his only incentive would then be the laudable ambition to benefit 
his flock and to advance the cause of which he is an advocate. Until 
such wholesome reform takes place, we must not be surprised to find 
the Jewish Ministry of America very inadequately supplied. Those 
who possess the means will not enter it for pleasure; and our native 
young men of ability are too full of spirit and ambition to be con- 
tent to forego the advantages offered to them by any of the liberal 
professions, or even by mercantile pursuits, to adopt a calling so un- 
profitable in every way. 

While on this subject we cannot refrain from calling attention to 
another serious drawback, which at present affects the clerical pro- 
fession, and to which may be attributed in a measure the smallness of 
salary. There are, in small cities especially, too many congregations. 
We know of towns in which there are as many as three distinct con- 
gregations, each possessing a place of worship, a burial ground, etc., 
and each desirous of having a minister, and yet the three combined do 
not number over a hundred families. Now it is quite clear that if 
these three were merged into one, their united contributions would be 
sufficient to pay all congregational expenses, including a proper salary 
for a competent minister. As it is, however, each is too small to incur 
any considerable expense, and so each offers as remuneration a sum s0 
insignificant that no intelligent man would think of accepting the 
office. It is amusing to read the advertisements which appear in the 
weekly press, of congregations who desire to engage “a gentleman ” 


“fully qualified,” to read the prayers, lead the choir, preach both in. 


English and German, give instruction in Hebrew, and fulfill all other 
duties incumbent on a minister, at yearly salary of twelve hundred 
dollars. ‘No travelling expenses allowed.” It necessarily follows 
that the successful candidate is as unfit for one duty as the other, and 
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knows as little of the minister’s calling as he does of any thing else. 
In some of the large congregations the reverse of the preceding is 
the rule, for there the desire is for two officers to perform one man’s 
duty, and, as a legitimate result, the salaries of both are ridiculously 
small. We cannot see why a minister should not also read the 
prayers. To our mind this is entirely within his calling, and as it is 
customary among reform congregations for the prayers to be declaimed 
and not sung, the want of a fine voice or of musical knowledge on the 
part of the preacher need not prevent him from assuming this addi- 
tional duty. Among our Christian brethren the clergyman always 
conducts the service, and if we are not much mistaken, he regards 
that privilege as one of the highest which fall to his sacred office. 
In recommending the adoption of the same custom, we, of course, 
refer only to reform congregations, where the chanting is performed 
by the choir, and the recital of the prayers merely an act of devotional 
reading. And here we venture this remark: If we desire to raise 
the standard of the Jewish ministry, and to enlarge its sphere of use- 
fulness by increasing the number of its votaries, the cause of progress 
and reform must be advocated by one andall. The old system has 
been tried and found wanting. It has not only failed to give us a min- 
istry, but it has been proved to be unfit, in every respect, for the pres- 
ent generation. There is, therefore, but one course to pursue, to 
regard it as an unworthy legacy of the past, and as such discard it, and 
to place in its stead some other system better calculated to serve the 
religious requirements of a progressive age. 

At this point we must conclude our present article, promising our 
readers, however, that we intend to continue the consideration of this 
subject until we have thoroughly sifted all the circumstances connected 
with the past and present condition of Israel’s ministry, in the earnest_ 
hope that such investigation will be productive of good in the-future. 





THE OPENING OF THE ASSYRIAN LIBRARY. 


Tue reading of the Chaldean story of the Deluge has been among 
the latest triumphs of modern study. Five-and-twenty years ago, Mr. 
Layard disinterred and brought to Europe the mighty winged bulls | 
and graven slabs from the palace of the Assyrian Kings at Birs Nim- 
roud. Homer’s song and the marbles of Phidias were modern when 
compared with them, and Alexander the Great might have seen them, 
precisely as visitors to-day might look at some curiosities in a museum, 
so much older were they than anything of his tinte. And yet these slabs 
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and pot-sherds were real treasures-trove. But how was the secret key 
to read them found out? Some twenty years ago, at Bethstun, in 
Persia, there was found a sculptured rock, bearing inscriptions in three 


distinct characters. One of these characters, was the arrow-headed, the’ 


others were Persic, and Median or Scythian, and, like the famous 
Rosetta stone of Egypt, which divulged the hieroglyphies, this carved 
stone of Persia became the lexicon for the cuneologist. Guided by the 
Persian writing, Sir Henry Rawlinson constructed a vocabulary of the 
arrow-headed letters, and though no man alive can guess what is the 
sound of these letters, their signification has been surely understood. 
In the British Museum, where they were stored, there is a Mr. Smith, 
who has toiled long and laboriously over these tablets. It was a work 
alone of years to join together the thousand disjointed pieces, for they 
may be roughly represented as resembling a collection of broken drain 
tiles. Yet when we think of it, whether by chance or not, those old 
races used the most indestructible material that could be thought of, a 
thousand times more lasting than paper or parchment. When a record 
had to be kept, it was written in cuneiform characters on a piece of soft 
potter’s clay, which clay, rolled out in thin sheets, was prepared for this 
purpose, and then sent to the furnace or kiln to be baked. When the 
pieces were joined, in our day whatis called a squeeze was made, which 
is simply done by pressing on the tablets damp paper, which takes the 
impression of the letters, from which subsequent casts are taken. For 
a long time the readings were published, but attracted little attention, 
as they only gave long lists of Assyrian kings and queens, of no possi- 
ble interest to the world, when suddenly the story of the Deluge was 
discovered. To enter here into a discussion regarding the Deluge 
would be out of place. That such a fact existed, no one can doubt, 
but it seems pretty well solved that the Jews had it as a tradition 
from the Assyrians. But important as are these discoveries, Mr. Smith 
asserts, from some few fragments of inscriptions read and decyphered 
by him, that though as yet fragmentary, there must exist chronicles of 
dates and events, running thousands of years anterior to those lately 
given to the world, telling of the Deluge. It is true of this older ceramic 
history there are as yet but a few tiles, but he rests his hopes in future 
discoveries, which explorations aresure now to follow. Sargon, thename 
of the monarch in whose reign the Deluge chronicle found its scribe, 
states that three hundred and fifty kings reigned over this country be- 
fore his time. Two thirds of these monarchs have yet to be discovered 
even by their names, to say nothing of the prodigious roll of their 
deeds and glories. The mounds of Nimrod, Kalah Shergat yielded 
the present curious history of the Deluge to Layard. Similar heaps of 
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ruins, called Lura, Hillah, and Warka, remain after the lapse of thon- 
sands of years undisturbed, and will doubtless he ransacked, and the 
pages of the wonderful libraries, hidden from the. world, be again 
republished for the benefit of modern civilization. Bound up with the 
history of these early kings, is a question which must be of the 
utmost interest to the Jew. If Abraham, the father of the race, left 
Ur of the Chaldees, who ruled over Western Asia, from Persia to the 
Mediterranean, these Babylonian records when discovered will deter- 
mine for us the date of Chedorlaomer, and thus settle this important 
question, But is this all? Not only may facts in regard to the 
particular families of men be solved, but we may be able to penetrate 
even further, as to the vexed question of races, and the origin of the 
Semitic branch to which the Hebrew essentially belongs. In early 
times—we speak of a period—the furthest remote in history, Western 
Asia is believed to have been inhabited by tribes of men, whose lan- 
guage was totally different from that of its present inhabitants. Those 
early communities founded the civilization of Babylon. At least two 
thousand years before the Christian era, these aborigines were con- 
quered by the great Semitic stock from whence have descended, Jews, 
Arabs, Syrians and Assyrians. We can never know the exact facts, 
in regard to these ethnological questions, until the tablets recording 
the histories of these kings are exhumed. From them, too, we may ascer- 
tain other views of the Creation—of the Man before the Flood. An 
inkling that such records have existed has long been credited, and that 
they were once translated into Greek, in the third century of the 
Christian era is also believed. As to the facts of modern date (if those 
of the reign of such a date king as Nebuchadnezzar can be called late, 
and really to the historian, this reign is as if but of yesterday, in com- 
parison with the reigns of kings known to have existed long before 
him), we shall learn very possibly the story of the captivity of the 
Jews, and how Cyrus rebuilt the temple. But not only will we be 
able by these researches to get a glimpse of the past, or what was the 
past to the Assyrians, but may be better able to comprehend how 
wonderfully intelligent and highly educated their learned men were. 
Already in England, what appears to have been catalogues of their 
best works, have been read. They seem to include dissertations on 
grammar, astronomy, and astrology. Few persons know even to-day, 
when they look at the curious figures in the celestial globe, those 
strange characters which adorn our almanacs of 1873, that these rudi- 
mentary signs are Chaldean, and that our astronomy, and our mathe- 
matics are built on foundations, the first stones of which were laid by 
the Babylonians. These are but some few of the principal subjects in 
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which we are sanguine that accessions will be made to our knowledge. 
Perhaps, there entombed in that valley of the Euphrates lie hidden 
all those questions of man’s early life—religion, arts and science. 
Somehow, as we conclude this brief summary of these new discoveries, 
there creeps over us, after all, the sad feeling of how impossible it is for 
man, hungering though he may be, to pierce back into time’s myste- 
ries. Perhaps in two or three hundred years hence, our descendants 
will have dropped the plummet of research into the utmost deep; but 
still research will never be satisfied. Even should the progenitor of 
this race of three hundred kings be found? What then? It is still 
only more groping to be done. Yet do all these things—despite our 
despondency directed towards man’s incompetency, tend directly to 
his glorious future. Perhaps our descendants, more happy than our- 
selves, will trace tradition to its early source, and stripping it of all 
those shreds and tatters, which every subsequent race has tacked to 
it, will approach nearer to the Creator’s eternal truth. Then will reli- 
gion shine forth in all its grand simplicity. B. P. 





THE REPUBLIC IN SPAIN. 


Ayotner European nation ‘has joined the sisterhood of republics. 


Spain, having lost her king by his own act of abdication, has repudiat- 
ed monarchia! institutions, and adopted a popular form of govern- 
ment. The revolution which has accomplished this desirable change, 
will be ever memorable from the unparalleled circumstances under 
which it was inaugurated and brought to a successful termination. 
That a monarch in every way fitted for his exalted office, should 
voluntarily resign his crown, because he admits his inability to harmon- 
ize the conflicting elements which disturb the peace of his people, 
and is too noble to be content to remain king of a party, is in itself a 
surprising fact; but that his resignation should be accepted, even by 
the republican leaders, with feelings of genuine regret, that he should 
leave the country bearing with him the good-will of the nation, and 
that immediately on the official announcement of his abdication, the 
representative bodies should quietly, and almost unanimously vote for 
a republic, are events worthily entitled to the consideration of the 
whole civilized world. As the first and greatest of Republics, the 
United States, hails with pleasure and satisfaction the commendable 
action of the Spanish Cortes, and has already, through her minister 
at Madrid, recognized the new government. Let us hope that Spain 
will be true to herself and to republican institutions. 





THE MOVEMENTS OF RECENT TIMES IN ALL RELI- 
GIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. LUDWIG PHILIPPSOHN. 


BY ANNA MARIA GOLDSMID. 
(Concluded from page 23.) 


Let us now direct our attention to the movements which have taken 
place within Judaism, of which we must date the commencement from 
the middle of the last century. In so doing, we at once bring into 
strong relief two distinct and characteristic features, that necessarily 
and essentially distinguish the Jewish from the Christian movement. 
First, in Judaism there has been no controversy as to doctrine; the 
relative obligation of observance of the ceremonial law or of adherence 
to the idea, forms the chief ground of debate. 2ndly. The change pro- 
duced by the social movement was necessarily, within Judaism, far 
more decisive, and effected a far more marked transformation. For 
the social and religious movements of Christianity proceeded simulta- 
neously, were the outpourings of one and the same spirit ; but in those 
of Judaism, the social element was in itself the primary cause, and he- 
came in fact the umpire in the dispute. These two characteristics have 
a close mutual connection ; for the social movement met a decided ob- 
stacle in the Talmudic ceremonial, which it had to break through, and 
which it has in fact brought into desuetude ; a task it had in a great 
measure achieved, while the intellectual movement remained yet un- 
decided. _ 

We have seen, viz., that Talmudism preserved the whole of the Re- 
ligious Idea as Mosaism and Prophetism had handed it down, but 
hedged it round with an extensive ceremonial; weaving at the same 
time out of the Mosaic national law a law of material life for the indi- 
vidual, by which the [dea was thrust into the background and indi- 
vidual freedom annulled. To this ceremonial, Talmudism attributed 
imperative sway, partly by referring it to the Scriptures, partly by de- 
claring it to be a traditional interpretation handed down orally from 
Moses himself, and partly in fine by asserting the claim of the Talmu- 
dic teachers to absolute and uncontested authority. 

It was during the first half of the last century that the first rays of 
light fell on the benighted isolation of the Jews. The dissemination 
of these stray beams was aided by the position of some among them 
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as members of the medical profession. Then the intellectual cul- 
ture of the Jews increased both within and without, with almost magi- 
cal rapidity. Mendelssohn became, as it were, the type of Jewish 
cultivation. He, the son of a Jewish scribe, brought up in the midst 
sof Talmudism, instructed only in Hebrew lore, attracted, ere many 
years had elapsed, the attention of the whole world of letters by the 
fluent, sweet, and elegant style in which his learned and instructive 
works were composed; works conceived in the spirit of the Grecian 
writers, and subsequently translated into all living languages. What 
was at that time the attribute of the few Jewish intellects became, in 
the course of the century, the universal property of the Jewish mass, 
thereby raising the whole of the next generation to the intellectual 
European standard, and consequently far above and beyond the domain 
of Talmudism. This intellectual cultivation could not fail to re-awaken 
the Idea, and to cause the right of private judgment and the claims 
of individual freedom, in opposition to Talmudism, to be fully recog- 
nised. 

But at the same period, viz., the latter half of the last century, came 
to pass that revolution in municipal society which transformed absolute 
into constitutional government. This was not a change in social forms 
merely, but in society itself. The state ceased to be expressed by the 
person of the monarch alone (état cest moi), and extended itself to 
every part of the social edifice. The state became an organism, to 
which all its members belonged equally as integral parts. For all those 
members the groundwork of the state thus became one universal rule 
of right. Among the rest, the Jew quitted his isolated position, and 
was incorporated with the state. As one of its members, he lost the 
miserable privileges granted to him in the exercise of usury and hawk- 
ing, and inherited all the duties belonging to a member of the state 
and with them all the rights appertaining to such members. ITence, as 
this view of national existence became general, its application to the 
Jews could not long remain disregarded. If to Germany belongs the 
merit of having first given it written utterance (Dohm., 1781), it was 
North America, 1785, and Holland, 1796, that first carried the princi- 
ple into practice, and placed the Jews, as citizens, in a pusition of per- 
fect civil and legal equality with the members of all other religious 
denominations. 

The attainment by the Jews to a like condition has been in the 
other countries of Europe a matter far more difficult; in them the 
progress of emancipation has been gradual. Prussia conceded some 


very unimportant municipal rights in 1812, and has since withdrawn, 


them. Denmark followed the example in 1814 by more extensive 
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grants. That equality which was established by the French, in West- 
phalia and Italy, was subsequently partially rescinded in the former ; 
wholly in the latter of these states. Hesse-Cassel is now the only 
place in Germany where the Jews are legally on the same footing with 
other communities. In the other German states a varying scale of 
freedom has been adopted. In Bavaria and Austria, the condition of 
the Jews is yet marked by many exceptional laws. In Poland and Rus- 
sia the medizeval state of the law has not yet yielded to the intelligence 
of the age. In Mahomedan countries the position of the Israelites 
has remained unchanged for centuries. 

If the Jews have legally taken their place in the civil community, 
they have done so far more socially. The particular callings to which 
they have been exclusively condemned have been abandoned by 
them: every branch of trade, commerce, science and art, has been 
opened to them, while in each succeeding generation they have availed 
themselves more and more extensively of the new fields thus granted 
to their activity and intelligence. And as, during the past thirty years 
of peace, commerce and industry have undergone a complete revolu- 
tion, and the spirit of castes and corporations has gradually died 
away, so have the Jews been led on further and further into these 
new phases of life. The more clearly impossible it was to arrest this 
onward course, the more the necessity or the desire of self-maintenance 
impelled him forward who had once entered on it, the sooner did the 
Jew find an obstacle arise in the pursuits of his daily life, in the re- 
quirements of the Talmudic ceremonial. This ceremonial. law, es- 
pecially calculated for an isolated and retired existence, could not in 
many cases be made to agree with a life merged in the pursuit of 
worldly gain and the duties of citizenship. To such a life it was 
opposed. Numerous individuals were soon carried by the force of the 
current over this Talmudic dyke. Thus two great causes operated to 
cause the Jews to demur as to Talmudic Judaism. Their intellectual 
cultivation, which infused new vitality into the Idea, awakened their 
sense of right to liberty of thought and to individual free agency, and 
their social life imbued them with a desire to break through the Tal- 
mudic ceremonial law, by which that life was so trammelled. 

Long did this contradiction exist, long did these elements of strife 
operate, before the mental struggle gave outward signs of its inward 
being. Existing authorities that had remained unshaken and inviolate 
as the ruling power, during fifteen hundred years, and the indifference 
towards religious matters necessarily resulting from the latent con- 
tradictions,—an indifference which carried religious earnestness and 
religions needs and aspirations to .an alarming extent, without and 
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beyond the pale of the Jewish community, cansed the actual inward 
strife to be hushed up, the discrepancies to be concealed by silence. 
Individuals sought to regulate their religious practices according to 
their own convenience, a process the more easy, since the doctrine of 
Judaism was never subjected to any open attack. 

This state of things could not long continue. The extended mental 
cultivation itself generated the requirement for the more earnest 
working out and solution of the religious problem. The first oppor- 
tunity was afforded by the mode of religious worship, which retaining 
the form it had received in the middle ages, denied all satisfaction to 
the improved taste and the refined feelings of the present age. This 
controversy arose twenty years ago and is only now approaching to an 
issue. Yet this strife about the worship, like that of the Reformation, 
refers only to outward forms. The history of Jewish worship lies 
pretty clearly before us. To the Mosaic revelation it has no relation, 
since in the Law of Moses no specific form of worship is prescribed. 
Nor did it institute any form of divine service for the individual. 
The question therefore respecting worship was not a question of 
principles; the attack was directed not against law, but against 
custom; it took place in fact on neutral ground. But it soon gave 
rise to a second question as to the obligatory force of customs un- 
connected with divine worship. Upon this a third question speedily 
supervened, a question as to the compulsory and binding character of 
the Talmudic law. History was appealed to, and by it the alleged 
uninterrupted oral tradition from Moses down to the writers of the 
Mischna and Gemara, was not established; on the contrary, it was 
disproved. The Talmudic law therefore could claim no decided 
authority, excepting so far as it is confirmed by the Scriptures. But 
the Talmudic interpretation is a free interpretation, without regard to 
the rational sense of the sacred text. Hereupon arose the fourth ques- 
tion. Moses laid down certain general principles, the principles of 
the Religious Idea and the religious life; these he immediately em- 
bodied in a code for the nation and the state; but the nation and the 
state no longer exist. The greater portion of this national and state 
law lost its actuality when the nation lost its independence. Now 
the greater the truth indwelling in the general principles embodied 
in the national and state laws when consistently developed, the sooner 
arises the inquiry: Is the extant portion of the Mosaic national law, 
which became by the overthrow of the Jewish national life a mere 
dead letter, still binding in its literal acceptation ? Or does it stand 
in so integral a connection with the whole, that both it and the rest 
of the code have lost their unconditional validity in real life? For 
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instance, it is asked, Were the dietetic laws of Moses only a part of 
the law of sacrifice and purification, so that they have lost their value 
with the present non-application of that law, or have they so im- 
portant and independent a significance, that the Jew of the present. 
day should consider them as binding? Have they or have they not, 
like the sprinkling the water of purification after contact with a dead 
body, only a symbolical, devotional character ? 

Such have been and are still the questions that have arisen 
among the Jews and have taken a character more or less promi- 
nent, according as they refer to matters more or less important ; for 
example, the question as to the laws for the Sabbath, and the customs 
relating to the day of mourning. From all this, collectively con- 
sidered, results this particular and essential inquiry: How far is the 
Mosaic-Talmudic-ceremonial law binding on us, in our present con- 
dition of intellectual and social development? And from these ele- 
ments came into existence in Judaism also, different parties respec- 
tively formed of individuals holding and professing certain shades of 
opinion. These parties may be thus described: First, there are the 
orthodox Talmudists, who insist on upholding the binding force of 
the Talmudic law entire and the unconditional authority of the 
Talmud. This party is again divided into two sections, one enforcing 
a literal fulfilment of the laws of the Talmud according to the signifi- 
eation of the Rabbins; the other and smaller section, while inclining 
to the Idea, seek a new, ingenious and artificial foundation for the 
Talmudic law. Secondly, the Reformers, who refuse to the Talmud 
not only all authority but all value, set the ceremonial entirely aside, 
and insist on the recognition of individual freedom as the first and 
highest of all principles. This party are likewise devoid of a con- 
sistent foundation for the theory they would establish ; for they deny at 
once all that was established by Mosaism as an essential element, 
viz., the union of the idea and the life. They in fact elevate them- 
selves above Mosaism, and adhere only to an arbitrary interpretation of 
Prophetism. The ground on which they thus place themselves afford- 
ing no firm footing, in the extremes of this party has naturally been 
betrayed a tendency towards modern Paganism or Pantheism, leading 
them directly away from, and out of, the Religious Idea. Thirdly, 
midway between these two, is the so-called moderate party, which 
might more justly be termed the historical party. Their specific 
purport and aim are, the upholding of Judaism as the special vehicle 
of the Religions Idea. They desire, on the one hand, the development 
and elevation of the Religious Idea; on the other the maintenance, as 
far as is possible under the circumstances of these times, of the his- 
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torical form of Judaism. According to their view, the ceremonial law 
has no real and absolute value, but is to be upheld as the means of 
preserving the independence of Judaism, by combining with it the 
antagonism to its surroundings. How important soever this party 
may be in the present time, they are seen to be ever involved, for 
want of an abstract principle, in internal contests. For if subservience 
to the age, which must always coerce them to fresh concessions, is to 
be their leading principle, what they hold fast to-day, to-morrow they 
will find escaping from their grasp. Each day they would fain cry, 
‘Halt!’ but the halt is ever being further postponed. 

I_ have thus, my friends, endeavored to give you an impartial sketch 
of the condition of the age and of the controversies which mark it in 
the domains both of Christianity and of Judaism. I must beg your in- 
dulgence, if the space of one lecture has afforded time for a mere 
sketch, rather than a regular and complete analysis. I have only in- 
dicated the questions and difficulties they involve ; viz., in Christianity, 
the restoration ultimately of the Religious Idea, without the specifically 
Christian elements; and in Judaism, the divesting the Religious Idea 
of the ceremonial law. I have shown how in Christendom, Chris- 
tianity is evolving itself into the Religious Idea predicated by Mosaism ; 
how in Judaism the ceremonial law is merging into the Religious Idea ; 
how in Christendom, the Religious Idea ztse// is still matter of debate, 
P while in Judaisin the Religions Idea is ever extant, ever openly ex- 
pressed, ever uncontested, but clothed in a ceremonial law which 
forms the subject of dispute. And lastly, I have shown how the task 
of Judaism is, as it has ever been, to preserve the Religious Idea 
perfect and entire; ‘and how that of Christianity is to arrive at the 
complete Religious Idea by the path of free, independent self-develop- 
ment. What is the solution of these problems? What is the future 
of religion? What is the goal? These questions press upon us; they 
rise unbidden, as the result of our previous inquiry. Assuredly, 
to these questions no simple and unconditional answer can be given. 
The child of earth cannot raise the veil of the future. Nevertheless, 
at the point of the world’s history at which we have arrived, it may 
perhaps be permitted to us, when once we have taken our stand on 
ground above the level of parties, to derive from history some insight 
into that which is to come. We seek our clue in the Past, and then, 
guided by it, pursue our onward path into the Future. - 





BABETTE. 
BY PHILIP BART. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“ Yrs,” said Babette to herself, “it’s only a short distance down to 
the water by the cross road, and I am used to bad weather ;” and here 
she repeated to herself, ‘“‘ Bad weather, bad weather,” and added: “ Now 
I think of it, there has been much bad weather with me—in my heart 
lately, and all things have seemed dismal and dreary. There has been 
rising up within me storms, and howling, gusty tempests that have 
almost wrecked my former happy life. Why did 1 ever leave my 
home! a quiet, peaceful existence might have been mine; I might 
never have known those secret torments which disturb me! What 
impulse even dictates me now to thread this dreary wood and brave 
this storm? I must see him. He has certainly visited my uncle, and 
from him will I know whether they still entertain some semblance of 
respect for me. It is true, my uncle has bid me come to him, but 
could I ever do so, when the least suspicion was attached to me? 
Rather than be harbored there, taken on sufferance, I would face 
the world. This communion with myself is dreadful, and leads me 
almost to madness !” 

Whether people immersed in thought are well able to face real 
physical dangers, the chronicler of this story can hardly state ; for just 
then fell, almost on her, the heavy branch of a tree, twisted off from the 
trunk by some violent gust of wind; springing like a fawn, she just 
evaded it, but her path was for the moment barred. So far her road 
through the wood had run parallel with the travelled route. She 
made one or two ineffectual attempts to scale the obstacle, but as. 
the brambles were dense on either side of it, she must take the main 
road. In a moment she had found a gap in the heap, which skirted 
the lawn, and was on her way again. Before her she heard the clatter 
of horsemen ; she allowed them to precede her. Suddenly they stopped, 
and through the mist she saw a single man advance from the troop, as 
if in search of something. Seeing a person on the road, he addressed 
her. He was mufiled in a huge cloak to the eyes, and was dripping 
with the wet. 

“Hallo!” he cried in the dialect of the country. “TI say, my little 
woman, here is a trouble ahead. My men can’t pass; the confounded 
bridge has an arch gone, and what was a brook is now almost a river: 
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Look you, you must know all these parts of the country, and is there 
not a ford lower down somewhere? I know there is, seeing that once 
I had a tumble from off my horse in this locality. I suppose the crack 
I got in the skull then made me forget the country.” 

“Could he have recognized me?” thought Babette. 

“Where are you going?” he asked abruptly. 

“To the landing,” replied Babette. 

“ What for?” 

This was a puzzling question. What business had she, in fact, there? 

“Any friends there?” suggested the captain. 

“ Yes, friends.” 

“ Well, what can a mere slip of a girl like you want to do there. 
It is not weather to turn a dog out in,—you will be soaked through. 
Has the Baroness any property on the river bank. This Baroness, 
what a complete little potentate she is here! All the hospitality 
I have received there, I think, is fully repaid by my turning out this 
dreadful morning and buffeting the storm, perhaps to save some mis- 
erable house or other of this lady’s.” 

“Tt is not true. Her ladyship cares not a whit about her build- 
ings ; all her interest lies in trying to save the poor people’s property. 
Carry away her ladyship’s mining works, and you throw eight hundred 
people starving on the world.” 

“* How do you know all this? What warmth! Are you in her lady- 
ship’s service?” asked the captain, bending down almost to his horse’s 
mane in order to catch, if possible, a clearer intonation of the girl’s 
voice. But just then came a blast of wind, which made for a moment 
conversation impossible. 

“ All well at the residence?” he asked. There wasno reply. “ And 
Mademoiselle Melanie as fine as ever? and Mademoiselle Babette? 
You say, or at least you intimated, you were in the Baroness’ ser- 
vice. You see I know them all—some of them too well.” Here there 
seemed as if some painful impression pervaded the officer’s mind. 
“‘ Here, tell them at the chateau that the captain has returned; that he 
could not stand his exile from this place, and has come back again, 
and——” 

“J should think,” here interrupted Babette, “that it would be better 
if you get another messenger than a serving girl, and besides, it strikes 
me that you are wasting precious time, chatting with me here, keep- 
ing me away from where I am desirous of going, and that your pre- 
sence is wanted perhaps now, right off, by the river’s bank, where, for 
aught you know, your soldiers may be the means of saving life and 
property.” 
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“T suppose,” said the captain, here, with a laugh, “you belong to 
that free-talking race of peasants the Baroness has done so much to 
produce, where serving-girls give their advice gratuitously, and, by 
heavens! where governesses and ladies’ assistants put on the manners 
ot princesses. But for once I will take your advice, young woman, 
though you have a free tongue. Here, as you can’t pass this way, you 
will have to go along with us and direct us. Stay where you are, and 
I will send a sergeant, who will mount you before him on his horse— 
a pretty girl never objects to that, you know—and you shall command 
the party. What a nuisance it is, to be sure,” he added in German, 
‘to have to ride, through this brutal storm, some twenty miles, all on 
account of this beastly freak of nature. There, steady now,” and he 
struck his fractious horse a heavy blow; “and as to you, young woman, 
stay where you are, and you shall show us straight the way, and 
besides the ride, you shall have a silver piece to buy ribbons with at 
the next fair;” and saying this, putting spurs to his horse, he clattered 
through the mud of the road to his soldiers. In a moment, the troop 
wheeled; this time the officer was in the rear, and a gray-headed 
sergeant was in the advance. 

“My little child,” said the soldier kindly, “the captain’s orders 
are for me to pick you up, put you here comfortably before me, and that 
you shall show me the road. It seems these poor devils of country 
folks are having all their houses and goods swept away, and that we 
are to be present to keep order, to prevent robbery, and to give a 
helping hand. So come along. The horse is as gentle as a milch cow, 
and here is my hand. Put your foot on my stirrup, and I will have 
you up ina twinkling, and with this heavy cloak of mine around 
you, you will be just as comfortable as a little bird in her nest ;” and 
with this the sergeant held out his hand. 

“Sergeant,” said Babette, having no inclination to travel in the pe- 
culiar matter designated, “it is more than willing I am to show you 
the way, only I don’t choose to ride. I know the ford, there it lies— 
over to your left; in fact, if you follow me, I can shorten your road 
fully a half-hour to where the landing is, which is the place, I suppose, 
you are going to.” 

“ But, little child, the captain’s orders were that you should ride, 
and orders are orders, you know. Of course I have no desire to be rude, 
but obedience is my rule, and it is a military necessity, so here goes ;” 
and leaning forward, he made a clutch for the girl’s cloak. In a | 
moment, Babette was on the other side of the road, and a second after- 
wards had clambered over a small stone wall. The soldier spurred 
his animal towards her, but the ground was so slippery that the horse 
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almost fell as he plunged forward. Now came a little parley from 
Babette. 

“Don’t swear, please, and listen. If you try to come after me, and 
even insist on taking me up beside you, 1 am off in the woods here in 
a moment, and you never could catch me, and then how can you find 
the ford?” 

“But my orders,” said the trooper, not angrily, rather amazed at 
the rapidity with which the girl had eluded his grasp. “ Ah! here is 
the captain: he will settle the matter.” Just then the officer rode up. 

“ Hell and fury! what does this all mean? Here we are all tangled 
up in this muddy lane. Where is the girl? Why have you not got her ? 
What about my orders?” he asked. 

“T have not got her, sir,” said the man, “ because she is the other 
side of the wall; but she says she will show the way, only she won’t 
ride.” 

“Nonsense! See here, young woman, is your quality so fine that you 
cannot ride with one of my men? Here, come here; as I command 
you shall ride with me.” 

“With neither of you,” said Babette, her voice disguised by her 
mufiling her face in her hood. ‘ This is the way, push down the wall, 
it is only of rough stone, and follow me: I am going straight to the 
ford ;” and with this she moved quickly on. ‘ Well, we must make 
the best of it; what a squeamish jade! Here, you two dismount, and 
push over that wall. This is the Baroness’ grounds, and I shall inform 
her why we did it. There, that is enough; now forward, or the girl 
will be out of sight. What a springy, lithesome gait she has, and dis- 
appears through the wood like a fairy. It is bad luck I have had with 
most of my adventures with women in this quarter,” and saying this, 
seeing his men through the gap they had made in the low wall, the 
little troop plupged into the wood, Babette hurrying along, full fifty 
yards in advance. The soldiers were as quiet as uncomfortable soldiers 
mostly are; occasionally some grumble was heard, as a swaying branch 
would catch in their accoutrements. The captain was now in the lead. 

“Ti is,” he said, “somewhat like fox and hounds, with the fox 
flying before you. How she doubles, and withal how graceful she is, 
despite the rain, which has draggled her long cloak, and the mud which 
is splashed on her. Alt! there goes off her hood, and a chance of see- 
ing her face. Confound that rapid turn, which concealed her, just as 
I might have found out whether she was good-looking or not. What 
a gait she leads us! Have I not seen that easy, graceful carriage 
before? and the tone of the voice. I must reconnoitre,” and with 
this he urged his horse onward to a faster walk—to gallop was im- 
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possible. “ Here is a short cut—I think that will do it.” But it led 
to discomfiture ; the short cut went straight into a bog; and in a bad 
humor, after seeing his whole troop defile before him, he had to occupy 
the rear. It was now the sergeant who led. Suddenly the guide 
turned and made a signal of halt. 

“We will stop here,” she said. “Sergeant, over there, beside that 
farm-house, through the vines, leads the road ; turn sharp to the right, 
and in twenty minutes you will be at the river’s bank. Ihave saved 
you a half-hour fully.” 

“ And will you not go with us?” he asked. 

“ No: the route I take now, you could not follow. There, you can 
hear from here the rush of the river.” 

“ Allow me to compliment you on being the best infantry soldier, as 
far as marching goes, that I ever saw, and somehow you don’t seem to 
have lost your wind. To the right, you say?” But there was no re- 
sponse ; parting a thick bramble, he heard the crackling of the branches, 
and the woman was gone. Just here there was a little semicircle in 
the road, and in an instant it was filled with the soldiers, the captain 
being the last. 

“ Well, sergeant—and the guide?” he said. 

“ Disappeared, sir, gone like a flash; she says there is no use now of 
a guide ; there lies the road, and now I can see a lot of wagons and the 
Baroness’ teamsters going that way; knowing the country better than 
we, they have advanced before us.” 

“ All right; only I should have liked to have known who that 
woman was. Forward, to the right, and lively now.” 

3abette with difficulty made her way through the underbrush, but 
presently struck a narrow path used as a short cut, for the carrying of - 
ore from the mines. “The captain,” she said, “returned! I had 
hoped, had thought, that he had left this portion of the country for 
fully a year! Who was it who told me that he had joined another re- 
giment in a far-off garrison town? I have never dared ask Melanie 
about him. Taking me probably at my word, since that ride with him, 
since a formal good-bye at the house, months ago, I have not seen him. 
His presence here now strangely disconcerts me. I have not for him 
the least possible trace of even respect, God forgive me! I absolutely 
hate him, now, despise myself for ever having given him once a passing 
thought.” Just then the rapid gait she had been going told on her, 
and she leaned for a moment on one side of an earth embankment, re- 
gardless of the rain, which had now formed a pretty deep rivulet in the 
narrow path. Presently some one moving slowly up the way at- 
tracted her attention. 
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“ Ah! it is you, Mademoiselle Babette! What on earth brings you 
here ?” 

It was the man who had been at the Baroness’ two hours before. 

“Tt’s getting dreadful. I have come up this way to see if those 
soldiers are coming. It’s getting beyond our power to save anything. 
It’s the deluge coming over again. The houses from the village, three 
miles above, are floating down; and God knows, if there aint more 
than one poor soul drowned. It’s just ruin that’s on the land.” 

“The soldiers are coming. I left them a moment ago; so lead 
me now to the river’s side,” replied Babette. 

“ But it’s sheer madness of you to go, miss. You are now soaked 
through ; and there ain’t a woman, much less a lady, among the many 
people there. Well, I know you mostly have your own way, so if you 
will go, well then, I have only given you the best advice I could.” 

During this last sentence, however, long before it was concluded, 
Babette was before him, and was on her way once more. There was 
no declivity from which you could get a view of the scene. The hilly 
country was behind the river, and the land lay now in a wide monoto- 
nous expanse of flat before her. All was soggy and overgorged with 
water, and the wash of the hills had given the water a red hue. 
Though vegetation exists at all times on the river banks, it had lost its 
bright vivid summer green, and had now assumed a darker and more 
melancholy hue. Such inundations as may arise in colder countries, 
from the locking in of the waters by icy barriers, and then their sudden 
breaking up, when the rivers flow down with unpent vigor, have their 
dreadful character; but once the ice-dams removed, there is a certainty, 
that, no longer barred in its course, in comparatively a short time the 
waters will fall. In southern Europe, water catastrophes are, if not 
as instantaneous in their character, much more terrible, because 
they are more lasting. A freshet in Lower Hungary is an affair of 
months, not of weeks or days, as in colder regions. The river in itself 
showed no very visible perturbation, though it was already fully a 
third wider than usual. It was ugly in color, of a turbid ochre stain, 
but its speed had been increased tenfold. Huge trees torn from their 
mountain-sides, maybe hundreds of miles higher up, were being hur- 
ried along and tossed hither and thither. So far, they seemed to be 
carried in the middle of the stream, but occasionally some huge giant 
of the woods would take a sudden deflection, and strike like a cata- 
pult on the bank, and remain fixed there, uprearing for a moment its 
roots in the air, then its branches, as would a man in an agony of 
drowning. 

The exertions of the workers seemed to be directed towards prevent- 
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ing the floating debris from lodging on the bank. Men were up to 
their waists in the water, dislodging such trees as had landed. Anoth- 
er portion, and by far the most numerous, were dragging timbers from 
the dyke, and forming a species of boom, which they were securing 
with heavy iron chains. People were running hither and thither, but 
there seemed to be some order about it. On the wharf everything had 
been moved away a hundred feet higher up. Presently Babette could 
see the wagons arrive. In an instant their loads were on the ground, 
and the contents, food and wine, were being distributed. Just then, 
some one who was nearest the river had made his way to them, and 
was at the horses’ heads, and was taking them out of the wagons. She 
could see him point to some heavy timbers, which formed a portion of 
the dyke, and presently a rope was brought, was tied firmly to a huge 
beam, and the horses, ten of them, with freely applied whips, were seen 
to tug at the main timber, which was the key of the dyke. He who 
seemed to order all this now was visible, with an axe in his hand, and 
she could see, under his vigorous blows, the chips fly from where he 
was cutting away the timbers. Next, the little body of cavalry got on 
the ground. All the men dismounted save the officer, who, apparently, 
after a moment’s inquiry, rode towards the dyke, and addressed the 
man who was wielding the axe. 

She could see that “the Captain was off his horse too, “a was pro- 
ceeding towards the dyke. She noticed that he touched his cap with: 
a quick military salute, then seemed puzzled, as if surprised at some 
strange or unexpected meeting. It was no easy task for her to proceed 
now much further. A heroine in the mud, no matter how romantic 
may have been her condition, is certainly a difficult task to portray other- 
wise than in a ludicrous light. She had got as far as a running stream, 
in ordinary times a little spring only, but now fully ten yards in width. 
There she was as if stranded, with no possibility of advance or retreat. 
By this time, the exertion she had gone through made her feel weak 
and ill, and she was chilled with the cold. The cloak with its capacious 
hood, no longer was a protection to her; overloaded with water its 
weight almost crushed her. To stand where she was, was madness ; 
the stream was getting wider and wider, and now, by a sudden freak, 
divided itself some twenty yards above her, making for itself another 
course, so that she stood now almost on an island. No one seemed to 
take notice of her, such was the excitement, and though the peasant 
people were passing sometimes within the call of her voice, and she 
would address them, either they did not care to listen, or the rush of 
the water, the blast of the wind, or the rain-squalls drowned her voice. 
“ I cannot wade it,” she said, “I should now be carried away.” Just 
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then, even though in danger, her eyes were directed towards the dyke. 
He who was directing its destruction was now on the land again, and 
was apparently looking round, as if in search of more help; presently 
she could make out that the sergeant approached him, and that he 
pointed—as if miraculously—in her direction, and that a minute after- 
wards the soldier came splashing through the mud to the brink of the 
stream. Tr 
“ Ah,” he halloed out, “is it you, my little woman, and on dry the « 
ground yet, when we are all drowning here! But it’s no joke. The thing 
man who is directing all this matter, says he saw a woman come this term 
way some ten minutes ago, and that I was to come here and warn the what 
, country folks not to venture down on this side.” the 
“Sergeant,” said Babette, “this morning I did not want to ride anytl 
with you; will yon take me now? I can’t ford this stream here, it is of m 
running now too strong for a girl like me to pass.: Spur your horse in, | creat 
and take me up, and I will thank you.” unde 
“ Of course I will, and serve you right for not wanting to ride with wate 
me this morning, for now you have to ask me for it ;” and, with a laugh, foot, 
he forced his horse into the stream. There was a plunge or two, and ofter 
in a moment he stood on the bank by Babette. This time the proffered snow 
stirrup was not refused, and in a trice Babette was in the saddle before * 
the trooper, and in a second afterwards, with a loud snort or so on the 





part of the horse, they were all landed on the other side. ‘ You would 
have drowned if you had staid there,” said the soldier, “ it was most wort 
swimming.” 

“ Now, please, stop and let me down, and thanks for your politeness,” exist 
and springing lightly from the horse as soon as they were safely on the T 
land again, before the trooper knew how she had slipped out of his inco 
arms, she was off again. 
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Man without wisdom is like a house without a foundation. into 
The wise of the earth resemble the luminaries of the heavens. but 
He is no wise man who authorizes another to inflict injury. nati 
Patience is the safest counsellor, and meekness the truest companion. sph 
Contentment, which protects its votaries from baseness, is superior I 
to opulence, which exposes its owners to disdain. per 
Regulate thy means, lest thy means will be governed by thy the 
cravings. anc 


(To be continued.) 














THE SECT OF THE CHASSIDIM. 


BY M. H. BRESSLAU. 


Tue Hebrew expression Chassid signifies, “ to dosomething beyond 
the common,” excited by an irrepressible ardor; or, “to do some- 
thing extraordinary,” be it for good or for ill. We denominate by this 
term he who, with respect to religion, not only scrupulously performs 
what is prescribed, but, from his love of God, imposes upon himself 
the privation of lawful enjoyments, in order not to be led to commit 
anything wrong. For instance, the Chassidim not only donot partake 
of meat, but they eat nothing whatever that is produced by a living 
creature, as eggs, butter, honey, etc. They wear a hairy garment 
under their clothes ‘before the morning prayers they bathe in cold 
water, even in the most intense cold of winter. They always travel on 
foot, and do not stay more than one night in the same place; they 
often fast three, and even six days in succession; they lie down in the 
snow in winter, and in the summer upon thorns, and deny themselves 
all the enjoyments of life. 

The greater part of these men occupied themselves with the study 
of the Cabala, and thought that: they could only render themselves 
worthy of being initiated in that mystic science by suppressing all their 
passions, in order to be capable of entering into arelation with — 
existences, and with the Divine Being. 

Towards the middle of the last century, some of them, feeling the 
inconveniences arising from such privations, resolved to mitigate this 
austerity. They then laid down the principle, that the union of man 
with his Creator was limited to the time of ‘prayer, which must con- 
sequently be offered with the strictest devotion, ¢e¢., with all the 
exertion of the mind and soul, and with the exclusion of any exterior 
influence. They said that the only means of man’s being at unity 
with God was to renounce all earthly connections, in order to enter 
into communication with the Celestial regions. At any other time 
but that of prayer, they maintained that man had to develop all his 
natural abilities, both spiritual and corporeal, and to seek as wide a 
sphere of action as possible. 

In the year 1740 there lived in Poland, in the village Tluszty, a 
person named Israel, who afterwards resided at Medzeborz, a city in 
the province of Podolia, - At the latter place he spread his principles 
and doctrines, and gathered around him a great number of disciples. 
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A legend composed by a certain R. Bar, under the title of ‘ She- 
woche Habescht,” printed in 1814, and which went through five 
editions in four years, records the marvellous deeds of that personage. 
In the “ Book of Morals,” the anthor of that sect has laid down the 
principles upon which it was founded, and according to which he 
regulated their articles of belief, and their habits of living. The 
‘most celebrated orthodox Rabbins of that time opposed these innova- 
tions with all their might; but the anathemas which they fulminated 
against these sectarians had no effect, and their persecutions were 
eluded. Notwithstanding all their efforts, the followers of Bescht 
(under which name the above-mentioned Israel is generally kaown) 
organized a sect, and spread their doctrines over the whole of Poland, 
Wallachia, and Moldavia, and soon afterwards in Hungary, especially 
in the parts bordering on Gallicia. From his earliest youth Bescht 
had given himself up to the study of Cabala, and thus acquired a 
reputation for sanctity. He* pretended that his soyl often departed 
from his body, and rose up te heavenly regions, and listened to the 
decrees of the upper Senate,* so far as they concerned the earth; 
and that he had the power of controlling the deliberations of that 
assemblage. 

By the favor in which Bescht stood with those heavenly Senators, 
he was enabled to perform miracles, as, for instance, in the war of the 
Russians with the Turks, it was asserted that the Russian army was 
victorious through his prayers; and that he rendered barren women 
fruitful, recalled to life persons that were dead, liberated such as were 
condemned to perdition, caused souls to leave the bodies of the animals 
which they had entered, brought the prayers of men before God, and 
punished those who did not attach any faith to his miracles; in short, 
that he made the dumb speak, and rendered dumb those whe spoke ; 
and that a motion of his was sufficient to cure the blind, or to blind 
the seeing. 

After the death of Bescht, his disciples, who had acquired from 
him this sort of professtonal quackery, dispersed themselves all over 
Poland. Each of them fixed upon a certain district, and then placed 
himself at the head of the Chassidim resident there, assuming for him- 
self the title of Zadik. 

To a certain degree this arrangement exists to this day. No one can 
attain to that honor without possessing a great deal of Talmudical and 
Cabalistic knowledge. But above all, it is requisite that any one who 





* The Cabalists say that there isin heaven a Senate composed of several angels, and 
presided over by God, and Satan is also present at that assembly. 
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would obtain that distinction should possess much cunning, knowledge 
of the world, assumption, and courage. These Zadiks, or leaders, have 
no fixed salary, and apparently perform their functions for the mere 
love of God and their disciples; but yet they are supported by the 
communities in general, and by each of the sectarians in particular, so 
that they actually live in abundance. 

The following are the principles upon which the creed of the 
Chassidim is based :— 

“A blind faith in, and close attachment to, the Zadik.” Strict 
obedience to the ordinances of the Zadik, which are presumed to be the 
will of God, is the only standard by which every Chassid has to regu- 
late his thoughts and actions, and which obedience nothing must be 
allowed to impede. Their chief is invested with the power of absolving 
a part, or the whole of their sins, because he is the representative of 
God. It is the duty of every Chassid to love the Zadik above all 
things, to praise him, and maintain him by gifts of honor, and 
especially to procure for him every comfort so far as lies in his power. 
The study of sciences is not only vain and useless, but even injurious 
to the felicity of soul of the Chassid; and he who engages in euch 
studies is considered a heretic. The acquisition of foreign languages 
is prohibited, and the art of medicine is regarded as a science alto- 
gether useless. 

The principles of the Chassidim are very advantageous for the Zadik 
of that sect; as every Chassid will do all in his power to gain the 
favor of his chief by all kinds of services. To be admitted into the 
presence of the Zadik, or to hear him speak, is considered a meritorious 
act, and pleasing in the sight of God. Every Chassid is obliged to 
solicit the Zadik’s intercession before God in his favor, on every event 
of his life, and to ask his blessing on undertaking any important affair. 
If the prayer or the benediction of the Zadik is not productive of the 
desired result, this is not to be attributed to him, but rather to the sins 
of the individual for whom the Zadik interceded. 

Since Satan, by his intrigues, often seeks to prevent the prayers of 
the Zadik from ascending to the throne of God, the latter must fre- 
quently use cunning to deceive Satan; for instance, he does not 
address his prayer directly to God in the usual form, but converses 
with some one on another subject, and mingles his prayers with that 
conversation, so that Satan should not be aware of his intention; and 
thus he finds himself tricked by the Zadik, who is more ingenious than 
himself. 

All these advantages may be obtained by a sincere attachment to 
the Zadik. Every Chassid is anxious to see him as often as possible. 
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They assemble for that purpose every Sabbath evening, to make the 
third meal.* 

In these meetings, which generally last till midnight, they chant 
Chaldaic hymns, written by R. Isaac Luria. 

The following is a translation of one of these hymns :— 

“The children of the palace, who are desirous to see Adam, may 
appear at that table where the king is seated with his image. Rejoice 
ye, all in this assembly, amidst whom there are angels winged in every 
form. Rejoice ye in this moment, where there reigns in the celestial 
regions grace and no wrath. Approach, behold an assembly from 
which every impure mind is removed. They are removed, and those 
impudent dogs dare not enter. God has decreed that towards the 
evening they should disappear; it is His will to annihilate all such 


impure spirits. He once conjured them to their retreats in the cavities 


of rocks. It is now that peace reigns around Adam.” 

On such an occasion, the cup of Meth,t and the brandy bottle, are 
the means of divine inspiration. Then the Zadik displays his learning, 
his genius, and his gift of divination. Every one present quotes a 
verse from Scripture, and the Zadik gives the explanation, and, in a 
discourse, brings those different verses in some sort of connection. 

Though the Talmudists allow that the words of Holy Writ may be 
explained in diverse ways, yet they say that the simplest manner, that 
is, the one most conformable to the Hebrew expression, should be 
adhered to. But the Chassidim maintain that the literal signification 
is but the garment in which the mystic meaning is wrapped, and that 
therefore the literal sense is nothing, and the mystic sense the true 
essence of Scripture. They suppose that this kernel hidden under the 
shell of the text is the sole end for which God has revealed His holy 
law, and that he had as it were incorporated it, and given the key to 
the Zadik. 

A general meeting of all the Chassidim in the residence of the 
Zadik, takes place once a year in the month of Tishri; every one is 
anxious to render him some service; for instance, to light his pipe, 
and to see his face. The Zadik reads the prayers on the festival days ; 
it is the duty of the Chassid during his prayers, to scream alond, to 
clap his hands, and to strike them against the walls, to jump about, 
and to move his body convulsively. If a Chassid is railed at on 





* Every Israelite ought to make three meals on a Sabbath, viz., one on Friday even- 
ing at the commencement of the festival; another at noon on Sabbath ; and a third 
after the afternoon service. 

+ A favorite beverage of the Poles. 
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account of such grimaces, he must sustain it patiently, for he is execut- 
ing the command of the Zadik. 

Once a year, the Zadik journeys through his district. He is then 
accompanied by a number of Chassidim, who serve as his guards, 
protect him against the insults of the populace, converse with those 
who come to see him, and receive the presents that are brought to 
him.* At his arrival at any city, the Chassidim come out to meet 
him, receive him with great joy, and with loud acclamations accom- 
pany him to his lodging. He then decides the quarrels and dis- 
putes brought before him ; for he is considered as judge of the first 
rank by every Chassid, and every one is satisfied with his decision. 

There prevails among them a sort of fraternal equality; whether 
they be poor or rich, young or old, learned or ignorant, courageous or 
cowardly, they are all esteemed alike. What is mine is also thine; 
what thou art, lam. This is their motto and their watchword. 

The occasions where the Zadik meets with his faithful are the source 
of his great wealth; for every Chassid feels himself honored when the 
Zadik accepts some present from him. After the death of a Zadik his 
clothes fetch great sums of money, for they are regarded as efficacious 
means for the atonement of sins, and a preservative against the threaten- 
ings of Satan. The tomb of the Zadik is looked on as sacred, and they 
perform pilgrimages to it. There is generally a small mausoleum 
erected on such a tomb, the key of which is deposited with the widow 
or the heirs of the Zadik, and if any one wishes to visit it, he has to 
pay a certain piece of money to obtain the key. There are such 
mausoleums at Zloczow, Sulsziver, Lizezik, and Romanow. 

According to the doctrine of the Chassidim, every Israelite has two 
souls, a bad one shut up in some vessel near the heart, and a good one 
which dwells in the brains. These two souls carry on a continual con- 
flict: man prays that the good soul should always have superiority 
over the bad one, and if that is the case man can present himself 
before his God. One of the Zadiks thus cultivated his soul, that it 
ascended to heaven and had an interview with the Messiah; it asked 
of Him the time of His descent upon earth, and the answer was given, 
that this event would take place when every one would follow out the 
Cabala as well as that soul had done. 

The Chassidim maintain that the union with God is the great 
principle of their religion, they believe that the soul is an emanation 
from the Deity, and that, therefore, man must do all in his power to 





*In 1835, the Governor of Moscow met a number of Chassidim with their Zadik ; 
and as they would not make way for him, but exclaimed loudly, ‘‘ This is our king, our 
holy prophet !” he ordered some of them to be arrested and sent to Siberia. 
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link himself with the highest wisdom, by concentrating the whole man 
in his soul; they call this “seeing God by faith.” Their belief is that 
the sole object and the greatest felicity of man consists in his placing 
himself in communication with God, so that all that passes around 
him disappears, and he does not feel anything but the delights of 
celestial joy. 

But since man is not always disposed to such contemplation, the 
time of prayer is destined for them; they have for that purpose some 
cabalistical words containing the names of God, or of angels, which 
they repeat before every prayer. 

The union of man with God can only take place through joy and 
gayety. Therefore, if melancholy or sadness takes possession of a 
Chassid, he must endeavor to chase it away. 

Another principle of the Chassidim excites them to courage, resolu- 
tion, and daring. 

The Chassidim keep the Rabbinical ceremonies as far as they are in 
accordance with the Cabala and the ordinances of the Zadik ; but the 
orthodox Jews do not keep the cabalistical ceremonies when they are 
in contradiction to the Talmud. 

The Chassidim do not use the ritual of the German and Polish Jews, 
but that of the Sephardim, in which there are many prayers referring 
to Cabala. 

The Chassidim never go to the Synagogue. At every place where 
there are ten Chassidim, they have a house of prayer apart from the 
rest of the Jews. These houses of prayer, called Klosels, serve them 
not only for places of worship, but also for meetings, whither they re- 
pair, as soon as their occupations permit them, to spend the time in 
conversation, relating news or miracles performed by the Zadik. There 
they eat, and drink, and smoke, in order to chase away the evil spirits. 
Frequently, the same room serves as bedroom for the Zadik. 

The Zadik always dresses in white. He pretends to be able to heal 
the sick miraculously, and reserves for himself the right of blessing the 
commercial enterprises of the Chassidim. None of the sect would ever 
form any establishment without consulting the Zadik. Many women 
belong to this sect. There are continual disputes and quarrels between 
the several Zadiks, between the Chassidim of one Zadik and those of 
another, and between all the Chassidim and the Rabbinical Jews. 

All the enlightened Rabbinists speak of the sect of the Chassidim 
with contempt. It is to be hoped that the different authorities will 
adopt efficacious measures to prevent the spreading of such dangerous 
principles, with which almost all the Synagogues of Poland are already 
infected. 





THE NEW JUDGE. 


AN ORIENTAL TALE. 


In one of the countries of the far East, there lived a king who was 
wise in his generation, and knew the thing which was good in the 
sight of the Lord. But his people sinned grievously. 

Now it came to pass that the chief judge, who sat in the gate and 
judged the people, fell sick and died. And.the king called four of his 
wisest men, who were great in counsel, and said unto them: “ Get yon 
to the four corners of my land, and search out each of you a good man, 
the best that ye can find; and I will choose from these a judge to 
judge my people in righteousness and truth. And look ye well that 
ye choose only the best, even if he be not so very learned ; for I know 
of a certainty that the most learned men are not always the best.” 

So the wise men departed to the four corners of the land, and they 
searched through the length and breadth thereof; and after many days 
they returned, and each brought the man that he had chosen according 
to the word of the king. 

And the first of the wise men came before the king, and made 
obeisance, and said: “My Lord King, I have done according to thy 
word, and have chosen the best man I could find in all thy kingdom.” 
And the king said: “ Let him come in.” And hecame in. And when 
the man came in, lo! he was good to look upon, and comely, and of 
noble bearing, but he had no hands. 

And the anger of the king was kindled against the wise man, and 
he said: “ Did I send thee forth to search out a man to be a langhing- 
stock to my people, and to bring the glory of the king’s majesty into 
disgrace? Wherefore hast thou brought the maimed and the crippled 
into the palace of the king? Because thou hast done this thing, thou 
shalt no longer sit at my right hand on the seat of council. Thou 
shalt be a slave forever.” 

And the second of the wise men entered, leading by the hand a man 
that was blind. And he said: “ Behold, O King! the best man in all 
thy kingdom.” And the king’s anger waxed very great, and he said : 
“Is this thy discernment and thy wisdom—to choose a man, the light 
of whose eyes is extinguished, and who knoweth not day from night ? 
Because thou hast done this thing, thou shalt live all the days of thy 
life in the darkness of the king’s prison, and be as one of the blind.” 

And the third of the wise men entered, and with him the man that 
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he had chosen. And the king said unto him: “ What is thy name?” 
And he answered not, for he was deaf, and could not hear. And the 
wrath of the king waxed greater and greater, and he said: “ Was it for 
this that I sent my wisest men into my land, that they might scoff at 
me, and make me little in the sight of my servants? Because thou 
hast done this thing, to choose for me, as a judge, a man that cannot 
hear the words of them that contend, thou, too, shalt never hear again 
the voice of man.” And the king commanded that he should be cast 
into a dungeon, and that no man should speak to him that came nigh 
unto him, 

And when the king’s wrath was a little abated, he commanded that 
the fourth of the wise men should enter; and he entered. And with 
him was a man tall and comely, who made obeisance unto the king. 
And the king said in his heart: “Surely this is the man to discern 
judgment.” And he said: “ Peace be to him that cometh to judge my 
people!” And the man answered not, for, lo! he was dumb. And 
the king lifted up his voice ; and the voice of the king was heard like 
thunder: and he cried aloud to his servants to bring him a javelin, 
that he might smite the wise man. And the king’s servants went out 
to fetch the javelin. 

And while they were gone, the king communed with his soul thus: 
“ These four wise men have I sent to the four corners of my kingdom, 
and they have brought the maimed, and the blind, and the deat, and 
the dumb. Surely the finger of God is in this thing.” And the king 
said: ‘Let the wise men come before me.” And all the wise men 
bowed down before the king; and the king said: “ What is this thing 
that ye have done?” And the first of the wise men answered, and 
said: “I have searched throughout thy land for the best man, accord- 
ing to the word of the king, and now behold him! Many have I tried 
and proved, and all accepted a bribe save this man. He hath no hands, 
and taketh naught. And no one uttereth aught against this man.” 

And the second of the wise men answered, and said: “My Lord 
King, I have done according to thy word; for there is none so right- 
eous as this man, Tis eyes turn not after evil things, for he is blind; 
and all say that he is a good and upright man.” 

And the third of the wise men answered, and said: “I also have 
done as my lord commanded. I have searched throughout the land) 
and beheld the people thereof hearkening to the voice of the wicked, 
and listening to scandalous speech; and this man lent not his ear to 
their follies, for he is deaf; and all men praise him, and cry, ‘Oh that 

- he were not deaf!’ ” 
And the fourth of the wise men opened his mouth, and said: “ Let 
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not the anger of my lord the king burn against thy servant, and I 
will speak. I also went, according to the word of the king, to search 
out the best man; and lo, behold him! Thousands and tens of thon- 
sands have I beheld; and lo! they were all sinners save this one. For 
I heard them speaking against their neighbors, and uttering lies, and 
speaking conceits, and taking in vain the name of the Most Holy. 
But this man alone was not like the rest, for he is dumb; and all say 
that he is worthy, and that he multiplieth goodly deeds.” 

And the king’s soul was troubled within him, and he communed 
much with his heart. And he opened his mouth, and said: “Call a 
solemn assembly of the people; gather old and young, rich and poor; 
tor I will address unto them words of reproof.” And the servants of 
the king hastened to obey his command. And they passed through the 
streets, and proclaimed the word of the king. Soa great multitude 
assembled before the gates of the palace. 

And the king came forth with the four men that were chosen, and 
spake unto the people, saying: ‘ Behold, I have sent amongst you the 
wisest of my counsellors, to find out a man who excelleth in righteous- 
ness, to be a judge over you. But lo! the only man they could find 
that did not utter falsehood is this dumb man, who hath no tongue; 
and the only one that inclineth not his ear to slander is this deaf man, 
that cannot hear. And all stretch forth their hands to grasp bribes, 
save this man, that hath no hands; and none turneth away his eyes 
from forbidden things, save this blind man. My people! O my 
people! should it be thus? Shall it go forth to the ends of the 
earth, that he whom the Lord hath created with perfect body, is. 
corrupt in his soul and wicked in the imagination of his heart? Shall 
it be said that the dumb is better than he that hath power of speech, 
in that he cannot curse? Or that the deaf is better than he that 
hath power of hearing, in that he cannot hearken to the words of sin- 
ners? Verily, if it were so, the lowest being which God hath created,. 
which hath nothing but a mouth wherewith to eat, and a stomach 
wherewith to digest, would be the best and happiest creature upon the 
face of the earth. But surely it is not so. For I know of a certainty: 
that the hands of man are made for labor, and his fingers for skilful 
work, and his strong arms for protecting them that are weak. I 
know, too, that the eyes of man are as a light to guide him, as a lamp 
of many colors to illuminate his countenance; to shine with the dull 
light of reproof upon them that do evil, and with the soft light of love 
upon them to whom his soul is knit, and with the gentle light of pity 
upon them that are troubled at heart, and with the bright light of truth 
upon all men at all times. And I know of a certainty that the ear of 

Vou. ITI.—6 
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man is a goodly gift. For by the ear doth the child receive instruc- 
tion from its father, so that generation after generation increaseth in 
knowledge. Truly, the ear that hearkeneth unto instruction is like 
the rock of chalk, which storeth up the rain of heaven for times of 
drought; but the ear that listeneth unto slander is as the burning 
mountain, which swalloweth the rain of heaven, and vomiteth it forth 
as a scorching vapor. And the tongue of man is a gift of glory and 
beauty ; for it is given unto man to speak words of instruction to the 
ignorant, to cheer up them that are cast down, to utter words of kind- 
ness to the poor and the sick and the lowly, to make known the true 
God amongst the nations, and to sing praises to the Most High. 
’ These be the tasks which belong to the hand and to the eye, to the 
ear and to the tongue. 

“ Now shall it be said that the fruit of the lips is for a poison; the 
light of the eyes for envy and lust; the drum of the ear as a ten- 
stringed instrument of discord, and the hollow of the hand as a purse 


for bribery 4 Surely God will say, It is a perverse and wicked people, 


that knoweth not its strength, and understandeth not its glory! And 
peradventure he will smite you with blindness, and with deafness, and 
all manner of blemish, that ye know and learn to use with truth His 
goodly gifts. Repent, repent, O my people! and avert so dreadful 
a punishment. Verily, not one of you is worthy to judge his neigh- 


bor. So go ye home, and judge each his own ways. Go ye home, 
search ye the innermost chambers of your hearts, and pass sentence on 
your own deeds—the deeds which ye do when alone, when no man 
seeth, For surely there is ‘One who alw: ays seeth and judgeth. Tis 
eye searcheth out what is hidden: before Him all things are recorded, 
and He will judge all in time to come. For He will summon every 
one into His presence ; and He will show unto each the wonderful gifts 
which he has granted him, and will ask, ‘How have ye used my 
gifts?’ What will ye do on that awful day, when this question will 
be asked by Him whom no lying tongue can deceive, and no bribe 
appease; whose power is without end, and whose dominion endureth 
forever? Oh! whither will ye flee from His indignation and Tis 
anger ?” 

And when the king had spoken these words, he held his peace. 
Then all the people lifted up their voice and wept; for their hearts 
were troubled within them. And each man felt that the words of the 
king were true ; and each said unto his heart, “ Alas! what shall I do 
on that terrible day?” And some lifted up their voices, and uttered 
these complaints aloud. 

And the king’s soul yearned for his people ; and he again opened his 
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mouth and spoke thus: “ Fear ye not, ye that truly repent! Listen 
to my counsel, and it will be well with you. Behold! hath not the 
Great Judge of heaven and earth planted in our hearts the knowledge 
of right and wrong? Doth not Conscience raise her voice, and cry 
shame upon us, when we sin; and doth she not cheer us in all our’ 
righteous deeds? Let this be the new judge whom this day we shall 
appoint over us. There will then be but little need to set over you 
judges of flesh ‘and blood, for each man will have his judge within him- 
self. Then will ye use your faculties with wisdom, and your powers with 
righteousness, and ye will no longer need to fear the day of judgment.” 

And the words of the king were good in the sight of the people, and 
they said: ‘We will do according to the words of the king.” And 
as they had said, so did they ; for they turned from their evil ways, 
and from the violence that was in their hands. And the appearance 
of the land became even as the appearance of the garden of Eden. 
No ery of violence was heard, and no hand of oppression was seen ; 
and each helped his neighbor in deeds of charity and righteousness. 
And the judges of the land were idle ; for the causes of dispute were 
few, and the offences as nothing. 

And from year to year, and from generation to generation, the day 
whereon the king had spoken to the people with words of counsel and 


reproof was kept as a day of joy and gladness. And when strangers 
asked, “ Wherefore do ye rejoice?” they said, “Lo! know ye not 
this is a memorial of the day when we set over us our new judge ?” 


OPPRESSORS AND OPPRESSED. 


“ Br ever among the oppressed, rather than among the oppressors,” 
was a favorite maxim among our sages, and in support of this prin- 
ciple they quoted a number of examples from biblical history, among 
which were the following :— 

Abel was oppressed by Cain, and Divine favor preferred him; Noah 
was held in contempt by his contemporaries, and he alone was saved ; 
Abraham was obliged to exile himself trom his father’s house, and he 
became the special favorite of God; Isaac was molested by the 
Philistines, and Providence became his shield ; Jacob was hated by 
Esau, and God loved him ; Joseph was deeply injured by his brothers, 
and he was raised to greatness; Pharaoh’s persecution compelled 
Mosés to seek shelter in a strange land, and Moses rose to be a man of 
God ; Hannah was afilicted by a rival, and she triumphed in happiness ; 


David was persecuted by Saul, and yet became king, and an inspired 
psalmist. 
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Gass-cuTriInG seems as if it may receive a new impulse from an 
American invention, or what is called the Tilghman sand-blast process. 
The rationale of this is, to drive, under a blast, fine quartz or emery 
against a glass object, covering the parts not wanted to be cut with 
rubber. The shocks of the minute grains of emery cut into the glass, 
and leave definite patterns. 


Few people are aware of the exceedingly small charge of powder 
necessary to propel a bullet with sufficient velocity to produce death. 
A bullet sent through a halt-inch board has more than velocity sufti- 
cient to kill a human being, and a bullet can be projected from a rifle 
with sufficient force to pierce a board at 12 paces, by a charge of pow- 
der no greater than will lie on a silver three-pence. 


Is the unicorn a fabulous animal? An account has recently 
appeared of the discovery of a stone cave in Namaqua, on the 
walls of which tracings of just such a one-horned animal as is 
spoken of in the Bible is seen. Some learned naturalists of late, are 
rather inclined to think that an animal of this character has at some 
time or other positively existed, otherwise it would be impossible for 
the Bushmen of Africa to have invented an animal so accurately 
described by much more intelligent races. 


It is fortunate that the sources of India-rubber are apparently so 
limitless. In Europe and America there are to-day 200 principal 
establishments manufacturing various articles, and consuming 15,000,- 
000 of pounds of rubber per annum. The belt of land where the 
rubber-tree is found lies 500 miles north and south of the equator, 
and is 600 miles in length. The tree can be tapped twenty tiimes 
a year without danger, always bleeding plentifully, and three thousand 
of these trees have been counted in a strip of laud a mile long by an 
eighth wide. 

The question of supply and demand must probably have arisen, in 
Wurtemburg, as to how they should find entrails or skins enough to 
put their sausages in. The matter has however been solved by the 
use of a new material,—an artificial parchment, which apparent- 
ly answers every purpose. It is made by means of a machine, is 
of the thickness of ordinary writing-paper, and is said to answer its 
purpose perfectly. ‘ 
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The manipulation of the diamond, the conversion of the rough gem 
into lustrous, brilliant objects of ornament, has been almost exclu- 
sively in the hands of the Jews for the last two centuries. With that 
indomitable perseverance of the race, they seem alone to have been 
able to master the difficulties which presented themselves in cutting 
and polishing the diamond. Nine-tenths of all the diamonds cut in 
the world are brought to perfection in Amsterdam, where a numer- 
ous class of Jewish workmen are intrusted with fashioning them. 
‘But it is not Amsterdam alone which has the monopoly. To see 
diamond-cutting in all its perfection, we need not seck the city of 
canals, but on our own side of the water—in New York—we find the 
process going on in all its detail. It is to Mr. Hermann that this new 
and important industry owes its introduction in this country. At his 
establishment sit scores of men, dexterously bringing the hardest of 
all substances—the diamond—to its proper form, and imparting to it 
a polish which renders it so brilliant. The process, simple in descrip- 
tion, is yet as difficult as it is marvellous in the exact practice. The 
rough stone is first given to a person of especial skill. At a glance he 
has to determine what shape the stone is to assume—at a glimpse he 
must detect any flaw on its surface. Securing his diamond in a cement 
of rosin and brickdust, he takes a steel blade, and with a slight tap 
he splits it either in two, or takes off some minute portion of it. His 
judgment must be faultless: once the blow fallen, and a bad calculation 
made, he may destroy a priceless gem. When the cleavage is accom- 
plished, the rough stone is taken to other workmen, who, with another 
diamond, grind off portions of it, approximating it to the desired shape. 
In this condition it has no more brilliancy than a cinder. Now it goes 
to the polishers. Seated before rapidly revolving wheels, lubricated with 
oil containing diamond-powder, the diamond is secured in solder, and 
so applied to the surface of the turning wheel. Gradually its various 
facets are polished. It seems to be a process rather of intuition than.of 
anything else, and only brought to perfection by long experience, for 
the workmen, save by touch, do not see the stone they are working on. 
The utmost success has been met by Mr. Hermann, and his work equals 
in every respect the productions of the Amsterdam ateliers. This 
establishment, unique of its kind in America, is well worthy of more 
than a passing notice, and has the credit of being the first to introduce 
into the United States this important manufacturing enterprise. 
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Tue Eneuisn iv [RELAND In THE Ercuteentu Century. By James 
Antuony Frovpe. Twovolumes. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 

Tue first volume of this most important work now lies before us, 
and may be considered as the adjunct or reinforcement to the series of 
lectures lately delivered by the great English historian on the subject 
of Irish history. Commencing with what he entitles The Preliminary, 
discarding those myths and legends which render all the early phases 
of history vague, misty and troublesome to the student, this portion 
of his work, commencing with the Norman Conquest in Ireland, con- 
_ eludes with the rebellion of Tyrone, and Queen Elizabeth’s succession. 
Here Mr. Fronde allows himself’ more speculative license than in any 
other portion of the volume. Two important arguments, which form, 
as it were, the key-notes to the whole book, and which are constantly 
reiterated, are: that “the right to resist depends upon the power of 
resistance,” and “that liberty profits only those who can govern them- 
selves better than others can govern them; and those who are able to 
govern themselves wisely have no need to petition for a privilege which 
they can keep or take for themselves.” When one calmly philosophizes 
on these two subjects, the first assumes rather the materialistic form 
that “might is right; ” and the second certainly seems to convey some- 
what the idea that a nation should make, at least for once in their 
existence, the essay of trying to liberate themselves, but that, should 
they fail, such privilege of asserting their freedom should pen er be 
denied them. Mr. Froude draws then vivid pictures, with all the skill 
of which he is master, of the differences between the sturdy contests 
fought out between Scotland and Wales with England, and the feebler 
struggles between Ireland and England, and argues that, in a strife of 
this character, a struggle for freedom should have developed qualities 
which would have made her worthy of possessing it.’ In discussing 
these early Irish contests he says Ireland would neither resist coura- 
geously nor would she honorably submit ; her chiets and leaders had no 
real patriotism, and he blames them for this most especially, that 
when ‘insurrection finally failed, they betook themselves to assassi- 
nation and secret tribunals.” The general historical student is fully 
aware that three centuries before the advent of the Norman, the early 
Trish Celts shone throughout all Europe, as the only remaining lights 
in the darker ages, but ‘that at the time of the conquest they had lapsed 
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into the most utter barbarism; and Mr. Froude asserts that “ their 
chief characteristics were treachery, thirst for blood, unbridled licen- 
tiousness and inveterate detestation of order and rule,” and as to this 
latter trait, at least in Ireland, the history before us tends to show that 
they have kept to the instinct of their forefathers. A powerful com- 
parison is drawn between the character of the Norman conquerors— 
those men of iron—and the Celts. “They were born rulers of men, 
and were forced, by the same necessity which has brought the decrepit 
kingdoms of Asia under the authority of England and Russia, to take 
the management, eight centuries ago, of the anarchic nations of Western 
Europe.” Mr. Froude pays a very left-handed compliment to the race 
of Celts, when, speaking of their peculiar traits, he says they are 
passionate in everything, in their religion, patriotism, in their affections, 
but without the manliness which gives strength and solidity to the 
sentimental part of their disposition. This analysis of the Irish char- 
acter, he says, is strange from its incompleteness. If their music is 
exquisite, their epic poetry is fustian. If the lives of their saints are 
vivid with fantastic splendor, they have no secular history, have never 
produced a tolerable drama. He taunts them too, with having as yet 
never produced one single great man, at least one who, remaining in 
Ireland, Ireland was proud to honor, ‘as having contvibated to his sue- 
cess. It is for their loyalty, however, which he: praises them, but thinks 
that a loyalty untempered by good judgment runs close to a barbaric 
virtue. Mr. Froude distinctly asserts, not once but a hundred times, 
that had such iron rulers as Cromwell only been found more frequently, 
Whose power might have been sustained Say only for fifty years, at last, 
the Irish spirit broken, the land might have become peaceful; but that 
one moment of coercion and then a moment of relaxation has been the 
ruin of Ireland, and that it is this constant change of policy which has 
brought her to her present unhappy condition, One curious fact which 
the clever historian notes is this singular one: that the Irish lose their 
Papal fervor when settled in countries where Popery is no longer iden- 
tical with patriotism. How far this may refer to the religious belief of 
those who were driven to Spain and France during the Cromwellian 
era, or to the later emigrations to this country, we cannot say. The 
author does not for a moment, in discussing the cruelty of the English 
rulers to the Irish, extenuate how miserable and appalling it is, and on 
page 51 appears that famous sentence, which is well worthy of consider- 
ation: “ Every crime is entered in the register of nature. Expiation 
sooner or othe is demanded with mathematical certainty, and, centuries 
after, the bill is presented to be paid with interest.” English garrisons 
murdered the Irish, and in their turn, three-quarters of a century later, 
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thousands of the English were massacred. The aid given by Philip of 
Spain, and the disappointment of the Pope’s legate, and the coldness 
of his reception, brings from Mr. Froude this withering remark: ‘ He 
(the legate) learnt, as many others have had to learn, that there were 
two Irelands—the Ireland of imagination, the Ireland of eloquence 
and enthusiasm, and the Ireland of fact and performance.” Words 
full of truth ; and whether we trace the history of the Irish troubles from 
the sixteenth century to the nineteenth, the story seems to be the same. 
The topics discussed in the Preliminary bring us to the insurrection of 
1641; and recalling Mr. Froude’s first argument, “that the right to 
resist depends upon the power of resistance,” we naturally come to 
the conclusion that, whether for his weal or woe, the Irish Celt, then 
as now, is never conscious when he has been whipped. To the lovers 
of the Irish race this may be heroism, but to the Englishman, who 
scans the contest through eight hundred years, this heroism is to him 
sheer barbarous stupidity. Read our author as you may, irrespective 
of any other adverse criticism, one cannot help thinking how thoroughly 
the man is imbued with ultra English sentiment. In some places, 
though stating clearly the grievances of the Irish, their revolts, and 
their murdering spirit, Mr. Froude thinks that their punishment, 
on the whole, was good for them. ‘ History,” he says, “is ever elo- 
quent in favor of the losing cause—history, which has permitted the 
massacre of 1641 to be forgotten or palliated or denied, has held 
up the storming of Drogheda to eternal execration.” The Irish insur- 
rection of this year had cost the lives of six hundred thousand Protes- 
tant souls, and Cromwell, whef he stormed Drogheda, put to the sword 
three thousand soldiers and citizens in arms. Froude describes, with 
his intense dramatic power, the murdering of the Protestants, but, 
generally, deftly slurs over the equally brutal English retaliations, 
After Cromwell, Ireland was then as a blank sheet of paper on which 
the English commonwealth might write what characters she pleased. 
Now as to the punishment of those who had rebelled against England, 
the historian pitilessly asserts that “no government deserves to exist 
which permits those who have detied its authorities to suffer no worse 
consequences than disappointment, and to remain with unimpaired 
means to renew the struggle at another opportunity.” Then comes, in 
Cromwell’s time, those forfeitures of estates, which to this very day 
have never been forgotten. Still, after with his iron hand the 
Lord Protector had throttled Ireland, there was peace in the country, 
for Cromwell had it all his own way. Mr. Froude says some- 
thing to this effect, that the worst means of governing the Irish 
is to give them their own way. “In concession they see only 
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fear, and those that fear them they hate and despise; that coercion 
succeeds the best, and that they respected a master hand, though 
it be a hard and cruel one.” Believing fully in this theory of 
night, ably showing that for almost three-quarters of a century after 
Ireland made rapid progress, he says that if Cromwell’s principles had 
been accepted as the permanent rule of Irish administration those lines 
of difference between the two countries, now as marked as ever, and 
almost as threatening, would have long ago disappeared. What pecu- 
liarity is it of the Celtic race which causes it never to forget? To-day 
the Irish believe that Ireland is theirs; that the English are invading 
tyrants who have broken up their laws and habits, and proscribed their 
creed. 

Passing rapidly in our task of reviewing the Stuart reigns of Charles 
II. and James, we come to the period of William and the well-known 
drama of Irish liberty, ending with the battle of the Boyne. Mr. 
Froude blames William for his temporizing policy, and wishes once 
more for his arch-pacificator Cromwell. But now, if no longer brutal 
persecution was used towards the unfortunate Irish, they were ham- 
pered with test-oaths, educational enactments, and their trade, manu- 
factures and commerce were made to suffer by a thousand restrictions. 
Those woollen fabrics for which Ireland had been celebrated, built up 
under Cromwell, were almost destroyed. Irish wools and fleeces must 
remain in Ireland, and not be exported. The nation thus became a 
race of smugglers. Since France was the nearest port, all cargoes were 
run in there. This promoted a close and pernicious connection be- 
tween Ireland and France. In times of war French privateers found 
shelter all along the Irish coast, whilst smuggling provided an open 
road for the coming of. the followers of the Pretender. The chapters 
on smuggling and Irish ideas of the early part of the last century are 
strangely interesting, and read like the chapters of a romance. Such 
a wild, reckless race one can scarcely imagine. The immunity from 
punishment is characteristic of the lawless condition of the country. 
One’s blood fairly creeps at the graphic pictures of the brutal abduc- 
tion of women in those days. All these points are set forth by Mr. 
Froude with all his power, and backed up by copious historical notes. 
His final chapters conclude with what Mr. Froude calls “The Pro- 
gress of Anarchy,” and end with the Pitt Government, when, as 
there is hardly more than a separation of 100 years between us, the 
condition of Ireland seems, even by contrast with the periods which 
have gone before, to be plunged quite as much in a morass of anarchy 
as ever. 

The palliative theory of government had brought matters to their 
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worst. Following in the weak system of the former ministers, con- 
ciliation was bought by bribes. England feared that matters would 
be worse, but could find no remedy. There was scandal in every 
court of justice. Protestants and Catholics were once more at daggers 
drawn, and an explosion was imminent. The country was impover- 
ished, and factions of beggars disputed with other beggars. The 
volume here closes at about the year 1765. One cannot read it 
through without the most painful emotions. Concisely written, each 
sentence crisp and sparkling, the well-known authority of the author 
inclining one to believe that the history is truthful, one cannot but yet 
feel inteuse sympathy for the Irish, and long that there was a histo- 
rian on the other side, who could with equal grace and vigor give us 
their portion of this sad story. Awaiting the second volume, where, 
we suppose, the legislative action of the present century will be 
described, and its influence on Ireland will be discussed, we leave the 
subject, still thinking that Ireland’s true story is yet to come, but to 
be written, we trust, by a hand which neither is English nor Irish. 
Whilst bitter grievances yet exist, and wounds still gape open un- 
healed, Ireland’s history must be traced by a more impartial hand. 


Tue Rivat Cotiection or Prosk anp Porrry, for the use of 
Schools, Colleges, and Public Readers. By Marty Larkin. New 
York: Z. W. Schermerhorn & Co, The pieces which form this  vol- 
ume are selected with a taste and discretion not often seen in a work 
of the kind. It is indeed the rival collection, one of the best it has 
been our pleasure to inspect. Among its choice poetical selections are 
“ Beautiful Snow,” “ Bridge of Sighs,” “Song of the Shirt,” “ The 
Raven,” “ The Bells,” “Bingen on the Rhine,” “ The Maniac,” and 
many others of rare beauty and merit. Among its prose are selections 
from Webster, Bulwer, Chatham, Burke, Macaulay, Scott, Hugo, 
Dickens, Curran, and other leading minds of Europe and America. 
It is pleasant to have a book of this sort to while away the hours in 
sweet converse with master-minds, and the more so when these master: 
minds are giving us their best efforts. The only objection we can raise 
to the book is the arrangement of the index. It is too crude and un- 
satisfactory, and we trust the author will correct this serious error in 
his next editions. An index should be alphabetically arranged. If 
this be not the case it is useless, for one can find the piece he is search- 
ing for as soon by looking through the book as through the index. 
We take pleasure in recommending “The Rival Collection” to any 
one desirous of possessing a classic library in one volume. 





THE STAGE. 


SivceE the last issue of our Journal there has been no lack of amuse- 
ment at the theatres, all the leading houses having produced new plays, 
which, apart from their own intrinsic merit, have the additional ad- 
vantage of being placed on the stage in a manner so creditable as to 
challenge the admiration even of the most critical. Several of these are 
still running, and the lover of the drama must be indeed fastidious if 
he cannot derive pleasure and entertainment from witnessing any of 
the pieces reviewed below. 


At the Union Square Theatre, the present attraction, “ One Hundred 
Years Old,” was performed for the first time on Wednesday evening, 
January 29th, and the welcome which was given it then, bespoke for 
it at once a success surpassing perhaps even the most sanguine expec- 
tations of the management. For three weeks it has drawn crowded 
houses, and, to judge from the eagerness with which seats are secured 
several days in advance, it is likely to have a long and prosperous run. 
The piece is a translation of “Le Centenaire,” a French play which 
has created a sensation in Paris, and of which MM. D’Ennery and 
Plouvier are the authors. The translator is Mr. Hart Jackson, of New 
York ; and notwithstanding that in some parts his work is not as well 
executed as one could wish, he yet deserves praise for having preserved 
in a very delicate manner all the touching episodes in the plot. The 
Centenarian—, Jaques Fauvel—is of course the great character ; and 
considering its extremely difficult nature, Mr. Mark Smith’s imperson- 
ation of it must be looked upon as oneof his best rdles. To depict one 
in whom extraordinary age is associated with robust health, sound in- 
tellect, noble-hearted philanthropy, and wonderful physiognomical 
power, requires a skilled artist. Mr. Smith, therefore, in accepting 
this part, assumed a great responsibility ; but he has shown himself 
fully competent, and deserves the hearty applause which greets him 
nightly. In some of the scenes he is grandly effective, as, for instance, 
when refusing the hand of his great-granddaughter, Camille, to the 
villain De faugars, he works himself up into a fit of passion, and then, 
suddenly diseovering the base object of the man who tries to kill him 
by thus angering him, suppresses his emotion and becomes calm again, 
So in the scenes where he seeks to know the true cause of Camélle’s 
absence ; where he learns of her: supposed dishonor, and in the last 
touching interview with her, when he discovers her innocence, he ex- 
hibits a beautiful tenderness which moves the audience—at least the 
fair portion—almost to tears. 
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The noble, self-sacrificing Camille, who leaves her home at the hap- 
piest moment in her life to soften the anguish of her married sister, and 
heroically takes upon herself that sister’s crime and disgrace, is admira- 
bly depicted by Mrs. Clara Jennings. To her usual correct and happy 
style, she infuses into her playing sufficient grace and delicacy to make 
her impersonation of the character as real as possible. In Juliette, Miss 
Mary Griswold has a very distasteful part. To confess the crime of 
infidelity to her absent husband, to be forced to see her sister suffering 
for her sake, and perhaps compelled to marry the man by whom she 
was betrayed, is, to say the least, a disagreeable character for a young 
lady to assume on the stage. With commendable feeling, however, she 
acquits herself; so much so as to awaken the sympathy of the andi- 
ence in the descriptive portion in the first act, where she confides to her 
sister her shame and remorse. 

Mr. Mackay would, we doubt not, surprise the authors very much 
in his impersonation of Jartineau, for he has by his own genius made 
a leading character of what would, in less worthy hands, pass compara- 
tively unnoticed. With the exception that Martineau is the honest 
custodian of a large amount of money which is afterwards proved to 
belong to Jf. Fauvel, and is delivered to him just in time to save his 
house from ruin, he has really nothing to do with the plot ; but we are 
certain the audience would not be willing to part with the man simply 
becanse he is represented by Mr. Mackay. 

The characters of De Maugars; of Bernard, the physician, who 
humors the old man’s prejudices against doctors, by pretending to be a 
lawyer, and is thus enabled to watch over him at all times ; and of /2ene 
D Alby, the lover of Camille, who remains true to her to the last, are 
sustained respectively by Mr. George Parkes, Mr. H. Montgomery, 
and Mr. Claude Burroughs. Each of these gentlemen makes the most of 
his part, and receives due appreciation. As George Fauvel, the father 
of Camiile and Juliette, Mr. Welsh Edwards tries to do well, but he evi- 
dently is not adapted to the part. Humor and not sentiment is Mr. 
Edwards’ forte. 


At Bootl’s, the reappearance of Mr. William J. Florence, in his 
favorite character of Bob.Brierly, has been hailed with delight by the 
habitués of that theatre. Few sensational dramas have obtained so 
strong a hold on public favor as “The Ticket-of-leave Man.” This is 
due in part to the merit of the play, the tone of which is certainly un- 
objectionable ; but we think that much of the success which attends it, 
at least in this country, is to be attributed to the excellent acting of Mr. 
Florence. That he has made a character-study of the part is at once 
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evident, since he is able to produce the strongest effect without ap- 
parently the slightest physical effort. There is a charming pathos and . 
delicacy in every act and word, and at times his delineation is so 
touching as to elicit genuine sympathy. Miss Bella Pateman sustains 
the part of May Edwards with remarkable feeling and good taste. 
Hawkshaw and Downey are taken respectively by Mr. C. R. Thorne, Jr., 
and Mr. George Becks, both gentlemen giving additional force to the 
piece by their perfect delineation of those characters. Mr. Robert 
Pateman would make a capital Green Jones if he would only refrain 
from repeating so often the same joke of “the living Jingo.” One 
may appreciate so poor a witticism if it is heard only once; but 
when it is dragged in a dozen or more times in the same evening, its 
effect is simply disgusting. We think if Mr. Pateman would omit this 
the audience will be very thankful, and will regard his performances 
as all the better for the omission. In the clog dance he is very funny, 
and merits the boisterous applause which he receives. Miss Millie 
Sackett is unequal tothe part of Amily St. Evremond ; and Miss Mary 
Young, though she tries to dojustice to Sam Willoughby, is not quite 
up to the mark. Miss Mary Wells is highly appreciated as Jfrs. Wil- 
lwughby, while the same may be said of Mr. Glenn’s Melter Moss, and 
Mr. Smith’s Jfalthy. In point of setting, ‘“ The Ticket-of-leave Man ” 
has had careful elaboration from the management, and will no doubt 
hold the boards for some time to come. 


To make up for the loss of the pretty little Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
the sad destruction of which by fire was chronicled in our last issue, 
Mr. Daly has leased the old New York Theatre in Broadway, and trans- 
formed it into a very neat and tasteful house, which in some respects 
is even better than the former Fifth Avenue. Considering that the 
Broadway edifice was little better than a shell, and that in the short 
space of fourteen days it was, we may say, entirely rebuilt, Mr. Daly is 
certainly to be congratulated on the successful accomplishment of such 
a remarkable feat. The opening piece was the same as that which is 
now running, and is entitled “ Alixe,” the original French composi- 
tion of which is credited to the Baroness de Plebois, and the English 
adaptation to the talented manager, Mr. Daly. 

In point of plot, the new play has little to recommend it, for, 
though styled a comedy, it depicts woe to an extent almost un- 
paralleled on the stage, and yet leaves no other moral save that 
crime will sooner or later meet its retribution. Alize is the illegiti- 
mate daughter of Madame Valory, who many years had been sepa- 
rated from her husband, the Count de Somerive, and her lawful 
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child Zucienne. Alixe, ignorant of her mother’s shame, is the protégée 
of the Marquise Ceseranne, at whose house she is generally beloved for 
her virtue, talent and amiability. It is there she meets JZenry de Ker- 
dran, who, though betrothed to ZLucienne, is so madly in love with 
Alive that he breaks off the engagement, and openly avows his new 
passion. Alive, unaware of the relationship existing between herself 
and Lucienne, fully returns the affection of JZenry, and everything 
would doubtless have ended very pleasantly had not one of those un- 
foreseen events—so common on the stage, but so very improbable in 
human life—occurred to change their joy into sorrow. The Count de 
Somerive, whose daughter is on a visit to the Ceseranne family, unexpec- 
tedly returns and encounters his wife, who was also a guest at the house, 
Smarting under the new wound caused by Z/enry’s refusal to marry 
Lucienne, with which fact she was not yet acquainted, he reproaches 
his wife as being the cause of her own child’s misfortune. Madame 
Valory, who had already discovered in Lucienne the daughter she had 
so shamefully abandoned, and whom she now dearly loves, though she 
dare not claim the privileges of a mother, seeks to persuade Alize to 
renounce her claim on J/enry, and in this interview, which is inter- 
rupted by the appearance of the Count, the unfortunate girl discovers 
for the first time her mother’s guilt and her own sad history. Heart- 
broken with grief, but desirous of reuniting her mother with her hus- 
band, and preserving her sister’s happiness, she regards suicide as the 
best means for promoting those desirable ends, and forthwith drowns 
herself in a convenient lake or river, from which she is brought and 
placed on a sofa in full view of the audience, and kept there for a con- 
siderable time, while a letter she had written is read by Henry amid 
the general lamentations of the entire household. 

If, however, we can say but little in praise of the plot, we can say a 
great deal about the way in which it is represented. As Alixe, Miss 
Clara Morris is very fine, and to her excellent impersonation of the 
character must be attributed the remarkable success which attends the 
play. If the lady had not before given repeated instances of her ability, 
this one 7dle would be sufficient to mark her as a charming and accom- 
plished actress. Jfadame Valory has an able representative in Miss 
Fanny Morant, who in many of the scenes exhibited great power and 
artistic skill. No better Count de Somerive could be wished than Mr. 
Charles Fisher, who left nothing undone to make the character as im- 
pressive as possible. Miss Linda Deitz is very good as Lucienne, and 
the same may be said of Mr. George Clarke, who sustains the part of 
Henry de Kerdran. Mr. James Lewis and Miss Fanny Davenport 
make all they can of Marquis and Marquise Ceseranne, but there is 
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really little opportunity for them, and we doubt not but that they 
accepted the parts merely to give the piece the additional strength of 
their names. In the course of the play a singular character is intro- 
duced, that of the young Duke de Mirandol, who, though apparently 
a conceited fup, ever ready to make love for amasement, is yet at heart 
a generous and noble fellow. Much can be made of this part, and 
though in Mr. Louis James’ impersonation of it there is room for im- 
provement, he yet deserves praise for not overdoing his work. 


At Wallack’s, Brother Sam has been withdrawn and the long-looked- 
for David Garrick has taken its place. If there was wanting one 
link in the chain of evidence to establish Mr. Sothern as an artist 
of transcendent ability, that link has been supplied by his admirable 
impersonation of the hero of this comedy. To play the part of the 
great Garrick as he would have done it, requires an actor as un- 
surpassable as Garrick himself. He must have the extraordinary 
talent of excelling in both tragedy and comedy. It speaks forcibly 
for Mr. Sothern, then, when we say that the unanimous verdict of all 
who have seen him in his new réle is, that he has approached 4s near 
perfection as it is possible to do. It is indeed a performance of rare 
brilliancy, and exhibits immense proof of the versatility of the artist. In 
all Mr. Sothern’s characters, the point which strikes the critic most 
favorably is the ease and grace displayed in the most difficult scenes. 
In Garrick this is especially the case, and in no part of the play 
is it more noticeable than in the celebrated drunken scene, wherein 
Garrick endeavors to disgust his fair admirer, Ada Ingot. It is 
here that Mr. Sothern literally surpasses himself, and acquires an 
almost unparalleled triumph, the audience testifying their appreciation 
by deafening applause and by calling him repeatedly before the curtain. 
Apart from Mr, Sothern’s embodiment of the principal character, 
there is much in David Garrick to admire,—the graceful blending of 
sentiment and wit being among its chief attractions. In point of 
general acting and stage setting also, the management have, with 
their usual good taste and judgment, done everything to render the 
piece deservedly popular. Mr. John Gilbert plays the part of Zngot, 
the rich old merchant, who tries to cure his daughter of her love for 
Garrick ; and as it is impossible for him to act otherwise than well, 
his present performance is no exception to his general rule. Miss 
Katherine Rogers, as Ada, is very effective, and the other characters 
throughout are well sustained, while the scenery and stage furniture 
sustain in this respect the already well-earned reputation of Mr. 
Wallack’s house. The box plan is now open one month in advance. 
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At the Grand Opera House, the running sensation for some time 
has been an equestrian spectacular drama, entitled “ Tie Cataract of the 
Ganges,” which, fifty years ago, was first produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, London; since which date it has never failed to 
be a popular favorite. In reviving this piece Mr. Daly has had it 
thoroughly “reconstructed” and extended into four acts, and has 
evidently spared no pains nor expense to place it on the stage in the 
most elaborate and gorgeous style. The play itself possesses but little 
merit, there being hardly any plot, and the little that there is being 
disconnected. The attractiveness, therefore, consists almost entirely 
in its stage effects, which may be truly described as being a series of 
beautiful pictures. The finest of these is at the close of the last act, 
during the exhibition of which Zamine, the heroine of the play, 
escapes up the cataract upon her wild steed amid volleys upon volleys 
of musketry. In addition to the scenery, which would alone be sufii- 
cient to attract thousands, the management have engaged Mrs. John 
Wood and Mr. John Brougham to sustain the humorous characters, 
and these artists inake all the fun they can out of their respective parts. 
The Bedouin Arab Troupe also exhibit their wonderful performances 
by way of a “‘ variety” entertainment. A new piece entitled ‘ Rough- 
ing It,” written by Mr. Daly, and which from the bills promises to be 
good, is in course of preparation and will be shortly produced. 


If the New Yorkers have their full share of theatrical pleasures, 
the good people of Brooklyn have likewise no cause of complaint 
in this respect ; for althongh, owing to the close proximity of that city 
to the great metropolis, there are not many first-class places of 
amusement, there is yet one which is a host in itself. We allude 
to the pretty theatre of Mrs. F. B. Conway, where nothing is 
permitted on the stage which is not chaste and meritorious. Mrs. 
Conway herself earned, years ago, a prominent position among our 
American actresses, and this she has succeeded in retaining, not only 
through her personal attractions and splendid ability, but through 
the assiduous attention she bestows upon all the details connected 
with her house. With laudable perseverance she has labored to 
make the theatre which bears her name equal to the best in New 
York; and that the citizens of Brooklyn are not insensible to her 
merits is quite evident from the large audiences which gather nightly 
to encourage and remunerate her. Supported by her charming 
daughter, Miss Minnie Conway, and by those deservedly popular 
artists, Messrs. Frank Roche and Walter Lennox, she is enabled 
to produce all the standard plays, as well as the most worthy of 
the latest novelties. During the present month, a piece entitled 
* Diana, or Love’s Masque,” in which Mrs. Conway sustains the leading 
character, has been creating a real sensation. The management, 
however, adopt the judicious plan of never running the same piece for 
too long atime. Accordingly a change is always made for the Satur- 
day Matinée and evening performances. “ Alixe” is also announced 
as forthcoming, and perhaps by the time this issue of the New Era 
is before our readers, that play will be drawing crowded houses 
on both sides of the East river. 
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